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DESERT 
The 

American 
Southwest 

By 

Ruth Kirk 



Ruth Kirk is so knowledgeable about 
the desert, one wonders how she could 
possibly get it all together in one book. 
She has, and in a most interesting way. 

One learns that because man can 
overwhelm the desert, he has. There are 
the disrespectful who overwhelm it with 
vehicles, caring only for the thrills of 
their activity, their toys, and not the real 
setting. There are those who are 
overwhelming it by producing crops 
through the great enterprise of irriga- 
tion. There is still another way to over- 
whelm it, and Ruth Kirk does by under- 
standing nearly every cell of life and 
grain of sand, and sharing that under- 
standing in delightful fashion, line upon 
line. 

Some facts about the desert which are 
generally unknown: that ground-surface 
temperature has been recorded as high 
as 190 degrees F.; that winters can be so 
cold that some birds hibernate; that the 
amount of rain that is usual for a whole 
year may fall in a single Juiy afternoon; 
that there are places where rain hasn't 
been seen in five years; that a fiood may 
spread out and move as a sheet, 
affecting areas as great as a hundred 
miles; that winds, coming up suddenly 
can reach 100 miles per hour and cause 
even a butterfly to hold on to a rock; that 
rattlesnakes do not always rattle before 
they strike. 

The desert plants are so analyzed 
here, one begins to be aware of, and be 
amazed at, the variety and adaptation of 
plants to area demands. 
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Desert animals, birds and Insects, 
nearly every species through the alpha- 
bet from ants to vultures, are given such 
a detailed study of their life span, their 
behavioral and physiological adjust- 
ment, the reader leaves the book edu- 
cated and with an insight into this 
strange world. 

The photographs convince the reader 
it is all true, astounding as it is, and he 
can share the adventure of knowing the 
Desert through the author's love and 
ardent quest. 

Hardcover, illustrated, 334 pages, 
$10.00. 



NAVAJO 
SILVER 




By 

Arthur 
Woodward 



Certainly silver jewelry has the lime- 
light this year, as one sees both ladies 
and men adorned with rings, neckpieces, 
armlets and bracelets. Knowing the 
history of silversmithing, patterns and 
the Navajo Tribe makes the silver pieces 
more than jewelry, and makes wearing 
them an experience in sharing a graphic 
story. 

We learn, in this book, how far wrong 
popular concepts of designs can be— that 
the bird with outstretched winds, widely 
known as the "thunderbird" was, in 
reality, a trademark design for the Sante 
Fe Railroad, although "the thunderbird 
is an unknown factor in the mythology of 
the Southwest." 

The text of Navajo Silver traces the 
general history of silver; the more 
generalized history such as the fact that 
the first American silver came from 
silver dollars furnished by the soldiers at 




Fort Defiance— on to present day opera- 
tions. 

Paperback, well illustrated, 100 
pages, 54.95. 

HANK 

AND 

HORACE 

By 

Richard Lillard 
and 

Mary Hood 

No Western tall-tale has survived with 
more vigor than the story of Horace 
Greeley's ride with Hank Monk over the 
Sierra in 1859. How and why the 
anecdote became nationally significant 
and imbedded in the folklore of the West 
is carefully documented with scholarly 
precision, historic perspective, and 
earth-wise humor in this new book by 
Richard G. Lillard, teacher, historian 
and authority on American autobiogra- 
phy and Western mores. 

More than thirty years of careful re- 
search, supplemented by Mary V. 
Hood's detective work in identifying the 
photograph of Creeley in Placervitle, led 
to the production of this attractive illus- 
trated limited edition of Hank and Hor- 
ace. 

The book contains twelve pages of au- 
thentic historical photographs, beauti- 
fully reproduced in lithography, and ex- 
haustive reference notes separated from 
a readable text. You will be entertained 
by its dry humor, and will be informed 
on early Western manners. 

Paperback, illustrated, $5.95. 
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the story of Randall Henderson 
and Palm Desert 

by J. Wilson McKenney 



Desert Editor . . . the story of Ran- 
dall Henderson and Palm Desert is a 
story of a man who fulfilled a dream 
and who greatly enriched the lives of 
the people who love the West. 



$79! 
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by 
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"You* DrSFRT and Mine is a significant history 
of Riverside County's date culture from its origins to 
the present. To the collector of desert books, haw- 
ever, this is a book that deserves a piece on the same 
shelf as classics by George Wharton James, J, Smea- 
ton Chase, and Edmund C. Jaeger. Wins Psu! Shum- 
way h,is spent much of her life cxplf ring the desert 
and she has the ability to evoke its variant moods with 
a lyricism tempered with the objectivi y of a first-rate 
naturalist." — Harry Uwtoo in Riverside Pres;- 
Emcrptise: 

Price $6.75 
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THIS MONTH'S issue again salutes 
the Coachella Valley in Southern 
California. The valley's chief claim to 
fame is its resort cities that offer the ulti- 
mate in winter relaxation. But in the im- 
mediate vicinity are a vast variety of re- 
creational offerings. 

Hike or picnic in cool, palm-lined can- 
yons, or walk along old Indian trails and 
try to locate desert bighorn sheep 
against a rugged mountain background. 
Search for fossil shells along an ancient 
shoreline, or take your metal detector 
and search for coins at a not-so-ancient 
army campsite. 

Fish for rainbow trout and catfish in a 
variety of waterways, or try your luck at 
the famed Salton Sea for corvina or sar- 
go. If painting the great outdoors is your 
forte, try to capture the elusive smoke 
tree in any number of serene washes, or 
catch the majesty of a sunset over Mt. 
San Jacinto. 

Visit a date grove and sample one of 
nature's sweetest fruits, and top it off 
with an aerial tram ride that takes you 
from the desert floor to 8500 feet in just 
minutes. 

All in all, a unique little valley, and 
just a two-hour trip from either Los An- 
geles or San Diego. Plan to visit us soon. 

The J anuary issue carried an article on 
places to pan for gold in Arizona. The La- 
guna Placers was one area listed in Yu- 
ma County which apparently is almost 
completely claimed. I have been inform- 
ed by the D&D Mining Company that 
they hold more than 19 placer and lode 
claims, totaling 3000 acres in the Laguna 
Mountains. These claims, plus at least 
four others, cover the area and are well 
posted. Please respect these people's 
rights and make sure wherever you 
choose to pan, that you are not trespas- 
sing on claimed or private property. □ 
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SOURDOUGH COOKBOOK by Don and Myrtle 
Holm. How to make a sourdough starter and 
many dozens of sourdough recipes, plus amusing 
anecdotes by the authors of the popular Old Fash- 
ioned Dutch Oven Cookbook. A new experience 
in culinary adventures. Paperback, 136 slick 
pages, illustrated, $3.95. 

LOST LEGENDS OF THE WEST by Brad Wil- 
liams and Choral Pepper. The authors examine 
the "lore, legends, characters and myths that 
grew out of the Old West." Included among the 
more than 20 ■ 'lost legends" are such intriguing 
subjects as lost bones, lost ladies, lost towns, and 
lostdiamonds. Hardcover, illustrated, 192 pages, 
$5.95. 

RELICS OF THE WHITEMAN by Marvin and 
Helen Davis. A logical companion to Relics ol the 
Redman, this book brings out a marked differ- 
ence by showing in its illustrations just how "sud- 
denly modern" the early West became alter the 
arrival of the white man. The difference in arti- 
facts typifies the historical background in each 
case. The sameauthors tell how and where to col- 
lect relics of these early days, tools needed, and 
how to display and sell valuable pieces. 
Paperback, well illustrated in color and bfw, 63 
pages, S3. 95. 




GOLDEN CHIA, by Harrison Doyle. Thl3 book Il- 
lustrates the great difference between the high 
desert chia, and the Mexican variety presently 
sold in the health food stores. It identifies the en- 
ergy-factor, a little-known trace mineral found 
only in the high desert seeds. Also includes a 
section on vitamins, minerals, proteins, en- 
zymes, etc., needed for good nutrition. Referred 
to as "the only reference book in America on this 
ancient Indian energy food. 100 pages, Illustrat- 
ed, Paperback, $4.75; Cloth Cover, $7.75. 

THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS by the Editors of 
Sunset Books. A beautifully written history of 
California's 21 missions. One can feel, as he 
reads, the ferver of the padres as they gathered 
materials to build their churches, and an insight 
Into history develops as Ihe authors tell in simple 
prose what was going on in the world at the same 
time. 300 pages, complete with artful sketches 
and photographs, and paintings In color, hard- 
cover, large format, $12.75. 

NEVADA GHOST TOWNS AND MINING 
CAMPS by Stanley W. Pahor. Covering all of Ne- 
vada's 17 counties, Paher has documented 575 
mining camps, many of which have been erased 
from the earth. The book contains the greatest 
and most complete collection of historic photo- 
graphs of Nevada ever published. This, coupled 
with his excellent writingand map, createsabook 
of lasting value- Large 9x11 format, 700 photo- 
graphs, hardcover, 492 pages, $15.00. 
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JOURNEY OF THE FLAME by Walter Nordhoff. 

The most exciting tale of early Baja and Alta 
California ever written. Recounts lost treasure 
legends and its accurate historical account pre- 
sented in fictional style. Hardcover, $4.95. 

LOST DESERT BONANZAS by Eugene Conrotto 

Brief resumes of lost mine articles printed in back 
issues of DESERT Magazine, by a former editor. 
Hardcover, 278 pages, $7.50. 

THE ROCKS BEGIN TO SPEAK by LaVan Mar- 
tineau. The author tells how his interest in rock 
writing led to years of study and how he has 
learned that many—especially the complex pe- 
troglyphs — are historical accounts of actual 
events. Hardcover, well illustrated, glossary, 
bibliography, 210 pages, $S,95. 

BOTTLE RUSH U.5.A. by Lynn Blumenstein. An 

excellent book for identifying old bottles with 
photographs of over 700 items and current price 
list. Background bottle information, 184 pages, 
paperback. $4,25. 

BAJA [Calilornia, Mexico] by Cliff Cross. Up- 
dated in 1972, the author has outlined in detail all 
of the services, precautions, outstanding sights 
and things to do in Baja. Maps and Photos galore 
with large format. 170 pages, $3.50. 

GHOSTS OF THE GLORY TRAIL by Nell Mur- 

barger, A pioneer of the ghost tow n explorers and 
writers, Miss Murbarger's followers will be glad 
to know this book is once again in print. First pub- 
lished in 1956, it Is now in its seventh edition. The 
fast-moving chronicle is a result of personal inter- 
views of old-timers who are no longer here to tell 
their tales. Hardcover, illustrated, 291 pages, 
17.00. 

GOLD RUSH ALBUM, Editor in Chief Joseph 
Henry Jackson. 352 authentic first-hand pictures 
with text. The complete story of the most exciting 
treasure-hunt in history when some 200,000 per- 
sons sought gold in California, Originally pub- 
lished at $10.00. New, complete edition only 
$3.95. 

TURQUOIS by Joseph E. Pogue. [Memoirs of the 
Nalional Academy ol Sciences]. First printed in 
1915, Turquois has in its third printing (1973) 
been updated in many ways. Among them are 
listed currently-operated Turquois mines, more 
color plates. The book is full of incredible results 
of research and an in-depth study of this fascina- 
ting mineral of superficial origin. Hardcover, 175 
pages, beautifully Illustrated, $15.00. 

OLD FORTS OF THE NORTHWEST by H. M. 
Hart. Over200 photos and maps. Exciting pictor- 
ial history of the military posts that opened the 
West. Hardcover, beautifully illustrated, origin- 
ally published at $12.50. New Edition $3.95. 




GOLD RUSH COUNTRY by Ihe Editors of Sunset 
Books. A revised and up-dated practical guide to 
California's Mother Lode country. Divided into 
geographical areas for easy weekend trips, the 
8x11 heavy paperback new edition is profusely il- 
lustrated with photos and maps. Special features 
and anecdotes of historical and present day 
activ-ities. Four-color cover, 96 cages. $2.95. 

GOLD AND SILVER IN THE WEST by T. H. 
Watkins. The author brings together for the first 
time the entire story of gold and silver mining In 
the West, It tells of conqulstadores chasing 
myths in Old Mexico, gold and silver strikes in 
the West, Alaska, Mexico and Canada, the rise 
and fall of mining ventures, promotional schemes 
and today's operations. Harcbound, large 
formal, 212 illustrations (75 in 4-color), 288 
pages, $17.50. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN WEST by Jamos D. 
Horan. With over 650 illustrations, many in full 
color, this Is the full western story from the days 
of the conquistadores to the 20th Century. Many 
rare photos never published before. Large 9x12 
format, hardcover, 288 pages, originally pub- 
lished at $10.00, now only $4.9t. 




THE GOLD HEX by Ken Mar^uiss. A single 
man's endeavors, Ken has compiled 20 of his 
treasure hunts in book form. His failure to hit the 
"jackpot" does not mean he ta treasureless. 
From gold panning to hardrock, from dredging to 
electronic metal detecting, he enjoyed a lifetime 
of "Doing his thing," Slick paperback, illustrat- 
ed with photos and maps, 146 pages, $4.00. 

GEM MINERALS OF IDAHO by John Beckwlth. 

Contains information on physical and optical 
characteristics of minerals; the history, lore, and 
fashioning of many gems Also eleven rewarding 
field trips to every sort of collecting area. Slick 
paperback, maps and photos, 12 ! pages, $2.95. 

THE STERLING LEGEND by Eslee Conatser. 

The story of the Lost Dutchman Mine is In a class 
ol ils own. Here the author presents the Jacob 
Walzer story in a realistic and plajsible manner. 
An introduction by Karl von Mueller, and a map 
insert leaves the reader to draw his own con- 
clusions between fact and fiction Paperback, il- 
lustrated, 98 pages, $3.50. 

ON DESERT TRAILS by Randall Henderson, 

founder and publisher of Desert Magazine for 23 
years. One of the first good writers to reveal the 
beauty of the mysterious desert areas. Hender- 
son's experiences, combined with his comments 
on the desert of yesterday and today, make this a 
MUST for those who really want to understand 
the desert, 375 pages, illustrated. Hardcover, 
$6.95. 

30,000 MILES IN MEXICO by Nell Murbarger. 

Joyous adventures of a trip by pick-up camper 
made by two women from Tijuana to Guatemala. 
Folksy and entertaining, as well as instructive to 
others who might make the trip. Hardcover, 309 
pages. $6.00. 
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Many dwe///ngs that once provided adequate shelter and comfort 
in their day remain in spiteofmany years of neglect. Located south of 
the Santa Fe tracks, they offer nostalgia for the sightseer 
and interest to the photographer. Please remember 
to respect private property. 




Nyone who regularly traveled Cali- 
fornia's old Highway 66 across the 
Great Mojave Desert was apt to notice 
Ludlow. Not because it differed from the 
score of other "wide spots" in the road, 
but because it was usually reached about 
the time a hot cup of coffe, a quick cool 
drink or gasoline seemed a necessity. 

'No one lingered long, but had these 
short -time visitors taken a moment to look 
around, they would have become aware 
there was more, much more, to Ludlow 
than met the eye. South of the highway 
lay the remnants of a former busy railroad 
town. Lined with weathered, aging, mostly 
empty buildings — Main Street, Ludlow is 
a faded ghost with an illustrious past. 
It was a "town too dry to die!" 

Construction of the Santa l : e Railroad 
in 1882 gave birth to Ludlow, as one in 
a series of sidings along the new line 
across the Mojave Desert. However, al- 
most a quarter of a century would pass 
before the events, destined to give the 
siding a place in history, would be ful- 
filled. 

The discovery of the Bagdad -Chase 

Mine in 1900, 10 miles south of Ludlow, 
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Opposite page; The identity of some who 
were interred in the cemetery has been 
lost, while those that remain are ap- 
proaching obscurity. Right: Built in 7908, 
the Ludlow Mercantile stands idle now, 
but has surmounted time and desert for 
65 years. 



catapulted the siding into an important 
shipping center. When the first samples 
were milled and showed $17,000 in gold 
from 1,000 tons of ore, the mine was 
developed at a rapid pace. 

Lack of water at the site made milling 
impractical and construction of a rail- 
road seemed the answer to the problem. 
Completed in the spring of 1 903, the 
Ludlow-Southern Railroad began deliv- 




ering ore to Ludlow Siding for trans- 
shipment to the mill at Barstow. 

E. H. Stagg, Superintendent of the 
Bagdad -Chase Mine and the company 
town of Roachester (later called Stead- 
man), declared a "closed camp" — no li- 
quor, no women. He further ordered that 
liquor would not be carried on the rail- 
road. With dozens of hard-working min- 
ers looking for a place to howl on Satur- 
day night, it was only logical that enter- 
prising men and women would set up 
shop at Ludlow, One such entrepreneur, 
"Mother Preston," provided a variety of 
entertainment and literally ran the town. 

There were gay times at Ludlow on Sat- 
urday night, but more was still to come. 
Francis Marion "Borax" Smith and his 
Tonopah-Tidewater Railroad would pro- 
vide the catalyst. Smith's plans to build 
a railroad btween Tonopah and Las Vegas 
in 1905 were temporarily scuttled when 
one of his backers elected to build his 
own line between the two points. Shaken, 
but still undaunted, Smith changed his 
route upon learning the Santa Fe was 
agreeable to a junction at Ludlow Siding, 
Smith chose the junction as headquarti 
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by Mary Frances Strong 



photos by Jerry Strong 



The Tonopah-Tidewater Railroad was Ludlow's life line until 
operations ceased in 1940. While the rails were salvaged soon thereafter, 
ties along some segments remain in place as if the rails had 
been claimed by evaporation. 
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for the To nopah -Tide water Railroad and 
Ludlow's "great days" began. 

Wash Cahill, Manager of the project, 
set up his private railroad car at Ludlow 
and men and equipment soon followed. 
The next two years were fraught with 
problems for the railroad. Important 
among them was the lack of water. 
Springs were unknown in the area and 
all water was being hauled in by rail- 
road car (16 cars daily or nearly 170,000 
gallons). It was emptied into a cistern* 
then pumped into storage tanks from 
which it was distributed to the railroad 
yards and town. 

A number of wells were drilled in 
various locales, ranging in depth from 65 
to 1084 feet. All were said to be unsatis- 
factory or salty. The reports on the deep- 
er weils are scanty, though seem to indi- 
cate the water was good. The high cost 
of pumping from such depth in the early 
days is probably what made them "unsatis- 
factory," rather than the quality of the 
water. 

The Tonopah -Tidewater Railroad was 
completed October, 1907 when the last 
spikes were driven at Gold Center, three 
miles south of Beatty. This was far short 
of the terminus planned at Tonopah and 
was largely due to the depression called 
the "Panic of 1907." 

Though numerous problems and delays 
had plagued the building of the Tonopah- 
Tidewater, Manager Cahill was a man 
who liked to have a good time. He also 
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felt his men should share in his pleas- 
ures, Since he enjoyed dancing, it became 
the most popular pastime with local resi- 
dents, workers and train passengers join- 
ing in the festivities. 

Ludlow had rapidly grown into a small 
town encircled by the balloon track of 
the Tonopah -Tidewater. A complete rail- 
road shop had been built along with 
homes for the employees, a school and 
church. The two-block business district 
housed general stores, hotels, cafes, gar- 
ages, bath house and auto camp. Enter- 
tainment had to be of local origin and a 
tennis court, several pool halls and dance 
hall attempted to provide such diversion. 

The railroad men were a happy-go- 
lucky group and not above "pranks and 
hell-raising," Word of the good times 
to be had at Ludlow lured people from 
other communities into riding the trains 
specifically to attend the special dances. 
"Custom trains" were often approved by 
Cahill for these affairs which sometimes 
lasted all night. 

One story of the ingenuity of the fun- 
seekers involves the lack of liquid re- 
freshments for a scheduled dance. It was 
learned that a shipment of whiskey bar- 
rels would be on the southbound train 
from Goldfield to Los Angeles that even- 
ing. How it was arranged is not known, 
but as the train passed through Ludlow a 
barrel rolled out of the baggage car into 
the waiting arms of the dance commit- 
tee. Other "lost" whiskey shipments were 
subsequently reported. 

Ludlow continued to prosper. Follow- 
ing World War I, though faced with 
many misfortunes, the Tonopah-Tidewa- 
ter remained in operation. There was 
hope that mining would once again come 
into its own. During the '20s, the rail- 
road managed to limp along on reduced 
activities from various mines on its 250 
mile route, besides offering passenger and 
pullman service to Beatty. However, the 
great bonanzas were over. The Ton o pah - 
Tidewater, as well as Ludlow, had reach- 
ed and passed their zeniths. 

The great depression of the '30s and 
a disastrous flood, which washed out 
miles and miles of track, brought the 
problems of the railroad to a head. An 
application for termination of operations 
was filed in 1938. Protests were made 
and delays granted, but on June 14, 1940 
operations on the Tonopah-Tidewater 
ceased. 
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From a reported population of near 
500, Ludlow dwindled to a mere hand- 
ful of residents. Gone -was the purpose of 
the town — now left high and dry. It 
struggled along through World War H, 
after which it benefitted from the in- 
crease in travel along old Highway 66. 
The next two decades saw little change 
in Ludlow, Empty buildings remained 
along Main Street and, eventually, the 
last store closed. It looked like Ludlow 
was about to die and blow away. 

In 1962, Cameron and Luther Friend 
purchased the townsite and the scene to- 
day is quite different. Lack of water was 
still a problem and, unless one owned a 
railroad, the cost of hauling it was prob- 
ably becoming prohibitive. Cameron 
Friend water-witched the area and a well 
was drilled on the site he selected. Good 
water was found at 650 feet though it is 
a bit warm — around 78 degrees. At long 
last, after 91 years, Ludlow had water. 
With the ability to pump over 46,000 
gallons of water daily, there is no longer 
any danger of Ludlow dying of thirst! 

A new freeway, Interstate 40, has been 
completed and is routed immediately 
north of Ludlow. Off ramps give access 
to modern service stations operated by 
those "friendly men" shown in television 
ads. An attractive restaurant is a cut well 
above the old diners and a motel offers 
overnight accommodations. 

Townsfolk realize their life-blood de- 
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Originally the Cottage Inn Hotel, Ludlow 
Post Office makes its fourth home here. 
Postmaster Fern Mines has refurbished 
the interior on her own initiative. The 
building has been condemmed and the 
Post Office will move to a new location. 



pends on tourism and they are attempt- 
ing to give as well as receive. An area 
has been set aside for free overnight 
parking. It is not a developed site but 
is a welcome, safe place to stop, if night 
and fatigue find a traveler in the area. 

It is comfortable to know that C. B. 
Channel 9 is monitored 24 hours a day. 
This is good news for the hundreds of 
rock collectors visiting the many gem 
fields within a 20 mile radius of Ludlow. 
Help can be obtained, if a breakdown or 
emergency occurs. We talked with several 
people in Ludlow including Don Sching- 
eck, the town's General Manager. There is 
"new vigor" in Ludlow, 

South of the railroad tracks lie the early- 
day cemetery and enormous trash dump. 
Bottle and relic collectors have made some 
good finds here. Visitors are welcome to 
browse around the old town as long as 
they "look and not take." Digging in the 
old dump is permitted but one must fill 
their holes. No digging is allowed with- 
in the townsite. 

In the course of a pleasant talk with 
Mrs. Fern Hines, postmaster, she pointed 
out and identified some of the old build- 
ings and told us many interesting facts 
about Ludlow. "See that old house along 
the railroad tracks," Fern asked. "A form- 
er railroad worker bought it recently. He 
has come back here to spend his retirement 
years." 

Little Ludlow, on the Great Mojave 
Desert, may not appear to be a likely 
candidate for a retirement home. How- 
ever, there is clean air and wide-open 
spaces in a setting among the ghosts of 
the past. More and more people are at- 
tempting to leave crowded, bustling, 
nerve- shattering cities where they have 
spent a great deal of their lives. They are 
looking for a slow -paced way-of-life far 
from the crowds. 

This is what the Desert enthusiast is 
seeking during his weekend trips. Ludlow 
and its environs can offer this and more. 
No longer a "town too dry to die"— Lud- 
low has new blood and a place in the 
future ! □ 
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A Desert Character 

by Tom Murray 
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^rpiHE character and temperament 
J_ of an age as weii as its common 
sense are reflected in its laughter." So 
recorded Dr. J. C. Gregory in his treatise 
on the sense of humor. He said, "The way 
men laugh and the things they laugh at 



reflect their tastes, thoughts and sympa- 
thies. Society offers its pulse in the nature 
of its laughter." Harry Oliver is one of 
the finest illustrations you could find of 
these observations. 

Harold G. Oliver was born in Hastings, 




Harry Oliver, Editor of the Desert Rat Scrap Book, and Ms beloved dog, Whiskers. 
Harry often referred to Whiskers in his paper as, "The best dog I ever worked for. " 
Whiskers passed away Christmas, 1960. 



Minnesota, April 4, 1888. That was the 
year of the big blizzard. Harry once told 
me, "All that cold and snow is why I love 
the desert." That winter thousands of In- 
dians froze to death on the open plains. 
The snow was so deep in Hastings that 
the doctor's horse couldn't pull the sleigh. 
Harry said that six big lumber- jacks pulled 
the sleigh with the doctor up the snow- 
bound hill to the Oliver home. 

Frederic William Oliver, his father, 
ran a trading post. "When the Civil War 
broke out, he padlocked the post and went 
to war. After the conflict, he found that 
Hastings was no longer at the head of 
navigation on the Mississippi. Twenty- 
one miles north of his trading post, St. 
Paul had become the big town. 

The Olivers were all ardent Mark 
Twain fans. Harry grew up in a Mark 
Twain world with big oak trees in the 
back yard, flying squirrels and home 
made rafts on the big Mississippi. He 
knew and mingled with the steamboat 
men, the woodsmen and the trappers. 
Shack and shanty life became part of his 
soul. To me, Harry Oliver was all the 
Mark Twain characters rolled into one, 
with Tom Sawyer casting the tallest 
shadow. 

On March 27, 1943 Harry Oliver paid 
10 dollars to the late Helen Hyde Clark 
for a small parcel of land at Thousand 
Palm, California, and by 1946, he finish- 
ed building Old Fort Oliver where he 
launched his famous Desert Rat Scrap 
Book, Some of the early editions, 1 am 
told, are worth 50 dollars. Harry put out 
44 editions, 1 1 pouches, of four each, 
the first coming out in the fall of '46, 
"Camp Edition — Saddle Bag Size." 

Harry admitted that he stole a lot of 
his material. He improved on it, thereby 
doing the original author a favor. "I can 
cut 20 lines down to a line and a half," 
he said, "and make the fellow that wrote 
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the original story think my line and a half 
is where he got his idea." 

Oliver's Scrap Book was printed on a 
light tag-board and billed as "the only 
newspaper in the world that you can open 
in the wind," It was folded to form five 



page (a neat trick in itself), of varying 
sizes. Until inflation came along, a line at 
the top read. "Price ten cents . . . Only 
one measly thin dime." The bottom line 
on the last page read, "POSTMASTER— 
DO NOT— send this back— if the sub- 



scriber don't know where he lives, I sure 
as heck don't either." 

Harry said, "I never did learn to spell, 
but I did learn the typesetter's rule: Set 
up type as long as you can hold your 
breath without getting blue in the face, 
then put in a comma. When you gape, 
put in a semi-colon, and when you sneeze 
that's the time to make a paragraph," 

Oliver often scrimped and struggled 
to keep his paper in print. "One time, 
in order to get money to go to press, I 
took the job as janitor of the Thousand 
Palm School." There was a plaque on 
the wall which read, "Harry Oliver Swept 
Here." 

Harry set the pace for his publication 
with the first issue in which he printed 
his "Editor's Prayer." It said in part: 
"Dear Lord, 1 only want you to go 50-50 
with me. If you will keep me from getting 
greedy, I will try and give my 60,000 
readers (Lord, I stretched it a little") 
clean, good fun and fan their interest in 
many wonderful things you have put out 
here in the desert. 

"I will keep people interested in the 
plants, animals and the beauty of Your 
desert. I will say nice things about the 
folks that love the desert and just not 
talk at all about those that don't under- 
stand it. 

"I will tell only authentic lies. I will 
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be &a bail gold-dern publicity agent for 
Your desert You ever had," 

Harry Oliver has become a legend of 
the wind, sand and ink and has become 
as much a part of the desert as the 
grizzled prospectors, the gila monsters and 
the lost gold mines he wrote about, Oliver 
looked at life as a piece of Swiss cheese. 
"There is a lot of stuff to it, but a lot of 
space for the wind too." 

Norman Vincent Peale often quotes 
some of Harry's philosophy. In one of his 
books he says, "A friend of mine by the 
name of Harry Oliver lives in the desert 
near Palm Springs in California. He is 
quite a character. He got tired of people 
throwing beer cans along the highways 
through the desert and organized a cam- 
paign to clear them away," 

Always an exponent of the desert's 
beauty, he is credited with the first anti- 
litterbug campaign in 1956. He unleashed 
his bitter pen by remarking, "The high- 
way between here and Wickenberg is 
beautiful this time of year. All the Kleenex 
bushes are in full bloom right alongside 
the road." He followed with, "The wild- 
flowers at Fort Oliver where so thick this 
spring that you can barely see the dis- 
carded beer cans." 

When a subscriber complained that his 
news was not to fresh, Harry boasted, 
"The news in this paper has been tested 
by time. You should subscribe for this 
paper and save the packets for junior . . . 
cuz no one is going to be crazy enough 
to print stuff like this when I'm gone." 

These are choice Bits of Wisdom from 
the Desert Rat Scrap Book: 

"A Fort Worth newspaper printed a 
personal ad that read, 'If John Blank, 
who deserted his wife and baby 21 years 
ago, will return, said baby will knock 
hell out of him'." 

"Your editor finds that now-days to 
be successful, the world expects you to 
make money too." 

In a story about wind; "Talking about 
heavy wind . . . once, over at Garnet, the 
wind blew a cook stove 14 miles, and 
came back the next day to get the lid." 

"Liminating Lem, Desert efficiency ex- 
pert, sez worst part of doing nothing is 
. . . you can never take time off." 

"At a desert road, at Patagonia, Ariz- 
zona, there is a road sign which reads, 
'Take care which rut you use. You'll be 
in it for the next twenty miles'," 

"Take a drink of whiskey, it will make 
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This portrait of Harry Oliver was taken at the Motion Picture Home a ye.ir before his 
death on July 4, 1973. 



a new man out of you. Then, the new man 
should have a drink." 

"Dry Camp Blackie has been prospect- 
ing around this desert for years. One day 
in July, a drop of rainwater hit him on 
the forehead. I had to throw two buckets 
of sand in his face to bring him to," 

"In baiting a mouse trap with cheese, 
always leave room for the mouse." 



"Never speak loudly to one another 
unless the shanty is on fire.' 

Sometimes, to be different, Harry gave 
credit to the original author. It was Bat 
Masterson, he said, who die ! at his news- 
paper desk in 1921, leaving this message 
in his typewriter: "There are many in this 
old world who hold that things break 
Continued on Page 20 
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Growing 



Copper 



by Eddie Rankin 



CHRis G. Muller liked the looks and 
price of a copper mine 22 miles east 
of the old mining town of Quartzsite, 
Arizona and stepped right out and bought 
it! It is the place where Mr. Muller and 
his partner, Clark Tolly, grow copper. 
That's right, grow copper. 

When Mr. Muller bought the copper 
mine, he had good reason to trust his own 
judgment. He was backed with more than 
40 years mining experience in the West. 
He had been mill superintendent at the 
North London Gold Mine at Alma, Colo- 
rado; superintendent at the Dos Cabezas 



Mine in Arizona; had prospected and 



mined in the Wiley Wells area; had mined 
Ploreta Manganese in Deming, New Mex- 
ico — all before he bought the Arizona 
mine. 

Mining was not all Chris has been con- 
cerned with. He had begun "inventing" 
while still in his teens. One project was 
a radio (Wireless, it was called) which 
had to be kept as a hidden gadget in the 
pre-war years around 191 6. He has a num- 
ber of patents. He has a motor design of 
his own said to be superior to rotary. His 
mind is always at work finding new ways 
to produce useful results. 

The partner, Clark Tolley, a native of 




Clark Tolley [left] and Chris C. Muller, partners in the Muller Mining Company, re- 
flect in their faces what most prospectors and miners have, peace of mind, health, 
happiness and a living hope in the future. 
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Wisconsin, had a preparatory background 
also. He has mined in California, Nevada, 
New Mexico. Colorado, and Arizona. He 
is a highly trained electrician, as well. 
He had met Chris Muller in 193A\ but 
renewed his acquaintance in I960 when 
they formed the partnership to process 
copper at the Muller Mining Co. 

The operating center of this company 
is unusual in appearance compared to 
other mining sites. Rising from the flat 
a ways out from Quartzsite and a mile 
south of Hwy. 10, are two mobile homes; 
two travel trailers,; a huge water tank; 
assorted mining equipment; and a number 
of ramadas with tin roofs to protect the 
men and machines from the hot Arizona 
sun. This is the place where the men pro- 
cess their copper, or, more exactly, pro- 
duce high grade copper from low-grade 
ore. 

It .ill came about, as many new things 
do . . . by accident! 

Chris had been experimenting with 
ideas of using chemicals, when, one day. 
a helper mixed up .'he jar of chemicals 
which had some copper ore in it. Chris 
set it aside, planning to toss it out for he 
knew what was in it and believed it to be 
just waste. When he got back to it, and 
happened to give it a close examination, 
he was startled. There was more copper 
in the jar than he had put in there ori- 
ginally! What had been a couple of 
ounces was now more than eight ounces 
of pure copper. He had "grown" copper 
in a week or 1 days. 

This chemical -electrolysis process of 
producing payable copper ore has de- 
veloped into a much more sophisticated 
procedure. It is a tightly guarded secret. 
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Mixing Tank where water and chemicals are mixed before entering Leach Tank No. 7. 



Offers have been made, but the Clark- 
Tulley formula is not for sale and it not 
easy to duplicate. 

It would seem to some that this all was 
a bonanza of Lady Luck. But it has lots 
of hard work behind it. Taking a glance 
at the procedure, a person begins to under- 
stand why every miner does not have 
the same "luck." 

First in the process is the work at the 
copper mine. Chris, Clark, and a hired man 
or two do the surface, or open-pit mining, 
using dynamite, a few hand tools, and a 
skip-loader. The ore is brought down the 
eight miles of dirt road to the business 
site and stored before it is crushed into 
pieces egg-size or smaller. Next, the 
crashed ore is placed into a leaching pool 
approximately 20 by 60 yards and more 
than 10 feet deep. Ten tons are placed 
in the pool at a time. The ore must remain 
in the pool for days, and more ore can 
be added from time to time. The full 
process takes 30 days. They add ore into 
the pool until they have more than 100 
tons. Then, after 30 days, they clean out 
all of the processed ore and start a new 
batch. 

There is circulating water mixed with 
chemicals going into the first leach pool. 
Next, the liquid results are siphoned off 
into a second pool. The second pool isn't 
as large as the raw ore leaching pool and 
has the appearance of a large swimming 
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pool. The water, chemicals and copper 
give the pool a most beautiful greenish- 
blue color. 

The second pool is more or less a set- 
tling pool and from this pool the liquid 
is pumped into "vats" which resemble 
large wet cell batteries. They have three 
rows of 12 each of these vats and are now 
building more. The vats are approximately 
four feet by four feet by four feet and 

Large leaching pool that is colored 



placed in rows. In the vats are sheets of 
very thin copper or tin. They are like the 
plates in car or truck batteries. 

■Next comes the "growing" of copper 
or the mystery of the chemical-electro- 
lysis at work. Through this process, the 
copper in the liquid is attracted in solid 
form to the plates. The almost paper-thin 
plates soon have attracted enough copper 
that the plates are a quarter, three-eights 
to one-half inch thick of pure copper. The 
plates are removed when they reach the 
thickness desired. Ready for market, the 
plates are packed and shipped. 

The power needed for all this oper- 
ation is tremendous. The partners bought 
two huge diesel engines from the Queen 
Mary, Long Beach, California. They had 
them hauled to their Quartasite location. 
Tolley, the electrician, had a challenge, 
for sure. The engines, rigged to gener- 
ators, produce D.C. 230 volts and 1000 
amps. The huge motor (one is a spare) 
must run around the clock 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week. 

Chris and Clark run just about the 
same way. But growing copper is new 
and exciting so they are getting along 
very nicely, thank you, and do not com- 
plain of the heavy and long work in- 
volved. 

They have found that in their case, "it 
pays to fool Mother Nature." Pure copper 
is needed in this world. □ 

a brilliant blue by the chemicals. 




The pint-sized cottontail that re- 
sides in the desert regions of the 
West has his problems. Only about half as 
big as the eastern woodland-prairie va- 
riety, he is still considered an extremely 
desirable bit of groceries by coyotes, eagles, 
weasles, hawks, owls and snakes also 
dwelling in the same region, and it takes 
constant vigilance on his part and some 
mighty fast footwork to stay off their 
menus. 

In this respect, let it be said that his 
equipment, developed down the ages by 
the rabbit tribe, is highly satisfactory in 
his neighborhood too, consisting as it does 
of waggly ears that scoop up sound like 
funnels, eyes set around the side of his 
head permitting an almost 190 degree 
view of the scenery, a good sense of 
smell, and a pair of catapults for hind 
legs. All good for a frenzied chase. 

But it takes more than this standard 
rabbit equipment to survive in the desert, 
for here he faces the serious problems 
attendant upon extremes of temperature 
and lack of water. In fact, most of the 
19 months or so of his expected lifetime 
is spent hardly a hop away from heat 
prostration, desiccation, sunstroke during 
the summer days, chill temperature-drops 
at night and the lethal low temperatures 
desert winters can dole out. 

Yet, this brand of rabbit can be seen 
frolicking up and down the eroded hill- 
sides, skipping through dry arroyos and 
rabbit brush of the alluvial fans, and even 
out into the sandrift areas where protec- 
tives shrubs are almost entirely absent. It 
would therefore seem apparent to one 
and all that the production line must be 
a busy one to keep the terrain so well 
supplied. 

Indeed, the wooing season does run 
about eight months in Arizona. Biologist 
Lyle Sowls finds that it gets underway in 
January and continues to late August 
which, considering the gestation period of 
about 30 days, would make some five lit- 
ters a season a distinct possibility. With 
an opportunity like this, and in light of 
the fact that the precocious youngsters 
develop fast and may start their own fam- 
ily raising at about five months of age, 
it would seem that the result would be 
such a bumper crop of rabbits yearly that 
Arizona coyotes and other predators would 
have chronic indigestion. 

As is so often the case in nature, how- 
ever, there are offsetting factors. The main 
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one in this case is that unlike the eastern 
variety which is almost certain to have 
three or four and maybe more offspring 
per litter, the little desert cottontail has 
the lowest score of the tribe, normally 
producing only two, maybe three. Oddly 
enough, weather conditions apparently 
seem to make little difference. In normal 
years, when the Arizona winter rains fall, 
the season gets underway promptly as is 
to be expected and the rabbit families 
prosper amid the spring vegetation. Yet, 
Sowls found that in other years the rains 
might be delayed, but not the desert 
rabbit social calendar. Youngsters arrive 



Mrs. Desert Cottontail, it seems, digs 
her nursery hole to her own taste, it tak- 
ing about two to three hours to complete 
the job. The site may well be a spot of 
exposed ground with no protection — a 
silly selection on the face of it since 
there might even be some sparse shrub 
growth nearby. Indeed, zoologist Margaret 
Skeels, observing that one expectant moth- 
er had done just this, decided that here 
was a "rabbit brain" at work if there ever 
was one. She had to reverse her opinion, 
however, when the rabbit proceeded to 
plug up the entrance carefully with some 
five inches of dirt, mixed with grass and 
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on schedule throughout the then driest 
part of the year, surviving somehow on 
the poor food supply, and just as the lush 
vegetation following the summer rains 
become available, reproduction ceases. 

Which goes to show that Arizona cot- 
tontails don't subscribe to the scientific 
idea that there ought to be a correlation 
between rainfall and breeding, even 
though they have good examples in the 
California desert rabbits. There, biologist 
Henry Fitch found that the rabbits adjust 
their affairs far better, quite sensibly pro- 
ducing their offspring in late fall and 
early spring when green forage is abun- 
dant, and ceasing operations with the ad- 
vent of the dry season. 



rubble, and then flattened a small wad 
over the surface, finally blending the 
whole works into the surrounding desert 
terrain. The nest location simply vanished 
from sight. And Mrs. Cottontail, dusting 
off her paws, hopped away 

So far, so good. But what happens when 
the nest becomes a nursery with young- 
sters to be cared for and fed? Wouldn't 
such activity be at dead giveaway of nest 
location to predators? 

Puzzled, a three-man team of biolo- 
gists, M, Zarrow, Victor Denenberg and 
Clark Anderson found the rabbits had a 
system to handle this problem. It seems 
that youngsters are left alone in the cov- 
ered nest, the mother staying away, to 
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come only once ever 24 hours to nurse 
them — a very odd situation since most 
mammal mothers stay close and the young 
dine frequently, particularly in the first 
few days. Furthermore, no dallying at the 
rabbit table is permitted. Mrs. Cottontail 
arrives on schedule, and at the end of three 
minutes (or even less) the dinner hour 
is over, to the dismay of the youngsters, 
simply terminated by the abrupt depart- 
ure of their mother. 

Callous as this seems, it turns out to be 
a first class adaption to the barren desert, 
serving as an extra protection against 
predators. Since the mother makes only 



But the advent of offspring, even via 
a neatly adapted system such as the one 
developed by the desert cottontail, is only 
the beginning. Once they are here, they 
must be able to endure the rigors of desert- 
living, if their species is to prosper. True 
enough, as a tribe, rabbits are great bur- 
rowers and thus can retire underground 
and escape the intense solar radiation. But 
these crazy little desert cottontails are as 
apt as not to put in much of the day above 
ground, even during the period of maxi- 
mum heat. 

Nor do cold desert winters faze them. 
Zoologist David Hinds, intrigued by 




one trip to the nest a day, and spends such 
a short time there, the chances of preda- 
tors finding it are cut down considerably. 

An interesting behavioral corollary to 
this is that these rabbit mothers, when 
tested, did not show any infant-retrieving 
instinct. The result of "lost offspring" is 
just not on their agenda — a surprising 
point of view, since even the most timor- 
ous mouse will retrieve hers. The investi- 
gating team accounts for this disinterest 
by the fact that rabbit youngsters, corked 
up in the nest, can't get out anyhow, under 
normal conditions, until they reach a cer- 
tain age and strength. Hence the retrieval 
instinct on the part of the mother is not 
necessary for the survival of the young. 
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all this, set about finding what seasonal 
changes took place in their bodies that 
would permit them to handle both desert 
heat and desert cold, and, after a lot of 
field and lab work, he came up with the 
answer only recently. It turns out that in 
summer the cottontail's basal metabolism 
rate is set down some 18 percent lower 
than the winter rate, and this slow-down 
in heat-making machinery operation is 
the first big step towards conserving en- 
ergy and keeping the animal cool. At the 
same time, the rabbit becomes able to 
stand a much higher body temperature 
before the critical point is reached. 

This remarkable combination of a low- 
ered metabolic rate, plus a much higher 



temperature tolerance, allows the cotton- 
tain to remain comfortably active since 
he contributes little metabolic heat to the 
heavier heat load he is taking on from the 
hot air about him. And even panting for 
evaporative cooling may again not be too 
costly since his lowered basal metabolism 
reduces energy demands else where. 

All the while, excess heat is constantly 
being unloaded via his ears, which play 
a major role in his thermoregulation. They 
account for 14 percent of his total body 
area and make a good big place for the 
dissipation of deep body heat brought to 
their surface by a network of blood ves- 
sels. Interesting enough, the cottontail can 
alter the blood flow to his ears by vaso- 
motor control and thereby determines how 
much heat needs to be unloaded at the 
time. 

There is a limit of course to all this, 
and the upper critical bod - ,' temperature 
for these rabbits is higher than for most 
mammals — 10-1 degree V. (their normal 
temperature is about 101 degrees) and 
when this 104 degrees is reached, relief 
must be found. Even in the shade there is 
heat stress, the air temperature near the 
ground under a palo verde. for instance, 
running about 104 degrees F, to 107 be- 
tween 11 A.M. and 7 P.M. on a June day. 
And if the rabbit's temperature keeps on 
rising, a burrow must be sought and quick- 
ly, for 112 F. is fatal. 

What about the wintertime? 

Now the cottontail body reverses some 
processes — this time to conserve warmth. 
His basal metabolism rate steps up so that 
more heat is generated; loss of heat via the 
ears is markedly decreased by changes in 
their conductivity and although the desert 
cottontail is not dependent as much as 
others of the rabbit tribe (i.e. the Varying 
Hare) on coat changes, his hair does be- 
come longer, particularly on the belly re- 
gion. There is a decrease in water loss with 
the cooler air temperature which further 
conserves heat in the body, a distinct ad- 
vantage evolved for the cold season. With 
these changes taking place gradually as 
the weather cools down, the desert cotton- 
tail is ready in plenty of time for winter. 

At the year moves into spring again, the 
cottontail's body begins to respond with 
appropriate changes until, when the sum- 
mer is upon the land, he's set and ready 
to cope with all its problems. Strictly a 
desert product, he's right at home any time 
of the year. P 
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about even for all of us. I have observed, 
for example, that we all get the same 
amount of ice. The rich get it in the sum- 
mertime and the poor get it in the winter." 

Harry admired the American Indian. 
Harry was one-quarter Cherokee. He used 
to be one-eighth Cherokee, Scotch, Irish, 
Dutch and one-half English. He rear- 
ranged this balance by giving his English 
blood to the blood bank. "I told the 
blonde nurse," he said, "to cut it off as 
soon as any Irish or Indian blood showed 
up, and she did. Losing the English blood 
has helped my sense of humor. I didn't 
multiply the Indian blood enough to lose 
any of my beard. My cat and dog love me 
better with a full beard. They get up there 
and rub against it. Can you hear it?" He 
often quoted Indian proverbs such as, 
"Do not use a tomahawk to remove a fly 
from your friend's forehead." Also, "Keep 
a green bough in your heart and the sing- 
ing bird will come." 

Harry and I went into Death Valley in 
November, 1970. We had a cabin at Fur- 
nace Creek Ranch. When interviewed he 
said, "I've lived in various deserts for 
years, and I can tell you that Death Valley 
is King, I, as most people, like the mys- 
tery of the desert. The desert tolerates the 
invasion of people, but it never reveals 
its secrets." 

"The desert constantly changes its 
face," he said, "But it never changes 
itself. Those hills out there, they're mus- 
tard-colored in the morning, ochre later 
in the day as the sun keeps changing its 
mind. The purples are the important col- 
ors. There are millions of purples accentu- 
ating the shadows." 

Oliver compared the desert to a capri- 
cious woman. "You can't depend on it," 
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he said. "It's going to do what it wants to 
do. One moment you are sitting in the 
warm sunshine and the next moment a 
cloud will come out of the north, spotting 
the valley floor and the hills as it moves. 
Soon you got a desert thunderstorm from 
out of nowhere. It's not anything that 
a man is going to handle. The desert 
gives the orders and the man fits the pic- 
ture, or he might as well give up." 

Harry enjoyed every minute of his last 
visit to his beloved Death Valley. Proudly 
he stood as he was given a standing ova- 
tion at the annual Burro Flapjack Sweep- 
stakes at Stove Pipe Wells. Last November 
(1973), Harry Oliver was honored with 
one long moment of silence at this event 
which he originated. 

In 1965, nearly a quarter of a century 
as Fort Commander, publisher, distribu- 
tor, lamp lighter, editor, artist, gardener, 
and janitor, Harry bid farewell to his be- 
loved Fort Oliver, retiring to the Motion 
Picture Home in Woodland Hills. 

The old Fort remained vacant for near- 
ly six years. The wind and sand took 
their toll of the exterior along with the 
brainless vandals who broke every window 
and ripped the doors off their hinges. It 
was gradually returning to the earth from 
which Harry made the adobe bricks. Its 
proud ruins became an eyesore. A few 
critics termed it a "derelict." Condemna- 
tion proceedings were put in motion by 
California's Riverside County building of- 
ficials. Only through a gallant battle by 
Harry's daughter, Amy Fern, and her hus- 
hand, Emily Deily, was the Fort saved. 

Besides restoring the Fort to its original 
state, they added a much -needed room for 
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Harry Oliver with bis faithful 1928 Ford 
Station Wagon. 

living quarters. On April 16, 1972, more 
than 500 people showed up for the official 
rededication, including Harry's old friend 
from "Seventh Heaven," actor Charles 
Farrell. Harry told the sun-drenched visi- 
tors, "Do what you please, but accept the 
consequences too. Take what you want. 
Sure they will shoot at you if you do, but 
most of them are pretty poor shots." He 
added, "Here in the desert you can dream 
big dreams and if the sun hits that old 
noggin of yours, the bigger the dream." 

Harry Oliver, like all master showmen, 
had a great sense of timing. He was born 
in the biggest blimrd of the century and 
he died on the Fourth of July, the 
day he predicted he would. Farewell 
dear friend. Q 
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Typical of fine petroglyphs to be found in the Coso Range. 



PERHAPS ONE of the most protected 
areas of the California Mojave Des- 
ert is the Naval Weapons Center— form- 
erly the Navy Ordnance Test Center- 
adjacent to Ridgecrest. 

Here, since World War II, the U.S. 
Navy has had a vast desert installation. 
And here, because of the base's strict 
boundary rules, an assortment of 
extremely precious desert values have 
been protected during the period of the 
heaviest use and the most desert vandal- 
ism. 

Contained within the Naval Weapons 
Center is the finest collection of Western 
Indian petroglyphs open to public scrut- 
iny and study. A book has been written 
about this area of petroglyphs, an area 
called: "the most extraordinary concen- 
tration of prehistoric rock writing in the 
New World." 

Because of its scope, because of the 
research done here by the leading rock 
writing expert in the Western United 
States, and others similarly qualified, 
because the area is as protected as it is, 
because there are planned tours and 
visits to the region, the petroglyphs of 
the Naval Weapons Center area deserve 
major consideration and interest. 

The Maturango Museum, located 
within the Navy base at China Lake, is 
the key here. The Museum offers dis- 
plays, has a membership that provides 
tours and information, and backs a pub- 
lication program. 
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The book that deals with the petro- 
glyphs is titled, Rock Drawings of the 
Coso Range. The authors are Campbell 
Grant, James W. Baird and J , Kenneth 
Pringle. 

Grant, a research associate in archae- 
ology at the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Natural History, has written two pre- 
vious books on the subject: Rock Paint- 
ing of the Chumasb, and Rock Art of the 
American Indians. An illustrator and art- 
ist, he is considered a foremost authority 
on the subject. 

Baird and Pringle are scientists at- 
tached to the Navy base. 

While the book suggests that it is a 
popular work, it is not. It is a scientific 
paper and while it will have interest for 
many of the lay persuasion, it assumes a 
background in anthropology and archae- 
ology, geology and biology that is not 
held by everyone who would be interest- 
ed in the rock writing. 

The most interesting assumptions that 
the study of the area reveals is that the 
region was once more richly supplied 
with water— and was heavily inhabited 
with bighorn sheep. Much of the rock 
writing deals with sheep, and the au- 
thors feel that the many pictures of 
sheep indicate tally notes, the hunting of 
sheep and the ritual and magic of the 
hunting process. 

Because of the presence of the bow 
and arrow in some of the rock drawings, 
it is assumed that the majority of them 
were made after a period 100 years after 
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the birth of Christ— or at least that's 
when the bow and arrow is thought to 
have replaced the atlatl in the region. 
The Maturango Museum at China 
Lake acts as an informal host to the rock 
drawings. Protected by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, the drawings are best interpreted 
by the Museum. The Museum offers as 
its objective; the promotion of increased 
diffusion of knowledge and appreciation 
of the history of the Upper Mojave Des- 
ert. 

It is open to the public on weekends, 2 
to 5 P.M., and permission to visit the 
Museum and talk with the personnel 
there can be obtained at the Main Gate 
of the Naval Weapons Center. The ad- 
dress is P. O. Box 5514, China Lake, Cal- 
ifornia. The telephone number is (714) 
939-2368. 

Memberships in the Museum are $5 
for active membership, $10 for family 
membership, and entitles the holder to 
the monthly newsletter, attendance in 
field trips, lecture admissions, special 
events such as field excavations. 

Among the most interesting field trips 
sponsored by the Museum, of course, 
are those in the fall and spring to the 
petroglyph areas. Here, sometimes in 
four-wheel-drive caravans, the tour 
members are shown various concentra- 
tions of rock drawings, including many 
of the incredible bighorn sheep petro- 
glyphs, and hear an interpretive lecture 
on the subject. Such tours usually in- 
clude short hikes in the general area, 



lunch and fellowship of a kind that only 
such a subject and such a region can pro- 
vide. 

Another area often visited by the tour 
groups at the Naval Weapons Center is 
Coso Hot Springs, an ancient hot water 
and mud baths site that later was famous 
because the mud and water was bottled 
and sold widely. There was a large resort 
here prior to World War II. Nearby is an 
abandoned cinnabar mining operation, 
one of three principal mercury diggings 
in California in its day. 

The Naval Weapons Center's Matur- 
ango Museum in China Lake serves well 
the area that it covers, just as the mu- 
seums in Independence and Bishop 
serve the Inyo County region; and the 
museum in Bloomington, San Bernar- 
dino County, serves the remote desert 
areas of that county. 

Anyone interested in saving the his- 
tory, and the prehistory, of the desert 
should consider such an involvement as 
the membership in the Maturange Mu- 
seum. The cost is small and the rewards 
are many and diverse. 

For those who would write, member- 
ship application blank and information 
brochure will be sent. 

This year, as a member of this uncom- 
mon Museum operation, perhaps you, 
too, will get a chance to see, first hand, 
the hundreds of incredible rock drawings 
in the ancient and remote Coso Moun- 
tains, a prehistoric library hidden and 

protected behind fences. □ 
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Clouds cover the mountain this 
morning They look to be down 
to around 4000 feet. This is our first 
maior storm of the season. 

The tram car is ready to take us up 
Darryl Crawford, my partner, has |us 
arrived and we're ready to go The tv\ 
us work out of the Long Valley Range 
Station in California's 14,000-acre M 
San J acinto Wilderness State Park T 
station is located at 8400 feet and can 
reached either by the Palm Springs 
Aerial Tramway or by seven and one- 
miles of trail from the mountain town 
Idylkvild There are no roads into the 
area Darryl lives in Long Valley and 
commute to our station everyday via t 
tramway. 
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us in the summer." 

They were smart and lucky. Had they 
been at the closest camp, Round Valley, 
which is two miles away, they might 
have been a lot more than just cold. 

Darryl and I proceeded to the Ranger 
Station. We had some hot coffee and 
prepared to meet the visitors who would 
soon be coming up the tram. As usual, a 
great many of those wanting to go 
camping were poorly equipped for the 
weather. Some we talked into going 
back. Still others insisted on going 
ahead. 

Time to start the patrol. I'm anxious to 
try out the snowshoes that ! had spent a 
week repairing. Stepping into the cold 
from a warm building is always a shock 
to the body, The temperature was 26 
degrees and the wind 10 to 15 miles per 
hour. I took off my mittens to buckle on 
my snowshoes. I put my hands back into 
the warm mittens and kicked off down 
the trail. At first my face was cold, but 
my body was soon putting out enough 
heat so that I could take off my mittens 
and unzip my jacket. 

When hiking in cold weather, it is 
important to heed some advice: do not 
get overheated for overheating and 
excessive sweating will soak one's inner 
clothes and make him much more 
susceptible to chill when he stops to rest. 
Wool clothing helps to guard against this 
as it retains its insulating qualities even 
when wet A person's pace depends on 
his condition. A hiker should take short 
breaks and not push himself and keep in 
mind that he will have to go back every 
step he has taken to return to the 
starting point. If a person pushes himself 
too hard and too far, he just might not 
make it back at all. 

A short distance past the station I pass 
the sign saying, "Permits Required 
Beyond This point." The permits are 
free, but all hikers and campers must 
have one to go beyond this point. Just 
past this sign is a large sign saying, 
"Warning — Lives Have Been Lost In 
This Wilderness Do Not Proceed Unless 
You Are Properly Clothed and 
Prepared." It seems clear to me, but 
many people ignore it. Having come 
from a world made of plastic, they must 
think that the snow is just styrofoam, 
They don't realize that a day hike could 
easily turn into a struggle between life 
and death. 

A group of people had started out 
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The powerful 1000-horsepower 
electric engine is put into gear. Slowly 
our tram car pulls away from the landing 
and picks up momentum. The tram ride 
will give us an elevation gain of almost 
5800 feet. We button our coats, pull up 
our collars. It'll be a coo! ride up the 
mountain. The top of our car is coated 
with ice and must look like a giant 
Christmas tree ornament to those 
outside. Passing through the first layer 
of clouds, it begins to snow. The Valley 
Station is way below us and barely 
visible through the clouds. 

At the 5000-foot level, our car begins 
knocking chunks of ice from the cable 
Some hits the roof while the rest fai!s_ 
away from us looking like some kind of 
huge snow flakes Clouds are all about 
us now. In front of us, icy fingers of rock 
jab into the cloud and disappear. Our 
world is silent now, but for the 
occasional clunk of icefallling on the 
roof. Behind us is the world of the 
automobile. We travel up into the future 
where the air is pure and carries the 
fragrance of Jeffrey Pine and White Fir. 
Particularly this morning will Darryl and 
I be greeted with a world made new, a 
world devoid of noise and contamination. 

The car slows now as it pulls into the 
Mountain Station. The thermometer 
reads 24 degrees. The high today will 
26 



only be 26 degrees. We are on the 
threshold of the wilderness. It feels good 
to get up here. The Mountain Station 
offers the last civilized comfort to the 
visitor before he travels into the forest. 
Here there is the warmth of fireplaces 
and the taste of hearty food, but beyond, 
for the untrained and poorly equipped, 
lies cold, discomfort and even death. 

Unfortunately, too many people 
believe that the warmth of the Mountain 
Station somehow extends beyond its 
walls and intothe wilderness. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. We are 
reminded of this as we meet five 
youngsters coming up the trail. The bite 
of the cold and the fury of the wind is 
invigorating to Darryl and me, but the 
faces of the kids tell a different story. 

They had come up last night, after 
dark, wanting to hike into the wilderness 
to camp. When I looked at their 
equipment and footwear, I could see that 
they weren't prepared to handle the 
cold, I had them camp out behind the 
Ranger Station for the night, and told 
them we would see if they still wanted to 
hike into the wilderness the next 
morning. 

"Did you get cold last night?" I asked. 
"No, we slept fine, but we decided to 
go home." 
"Fine," I said, "Come back and see 



right behind me, but now they whw 
some distance back, I was climbing up 
the switchbacks into Round Valley. The 
clouds were maybe 300 feet above me. 
My snowshoes glided through the snow 
and carried me up towards the clouds. 
Stopping for a brief rest, I looked 
around. Such sights and sounds. So 
much to observe. Frozen trees, clouds 
swirling about, squirrel tracks, coyote 
tracks. J ust too much for my mind to 
grasp. Off again, A gust of wind comes 
up. Somewhere a tree cracks and moans 
but manages to hold. 

Coming to a clearing in the forest, the 
surface of the snow is dotted with the 
proud crowns of young Lodgepole Pines. 
The Lodgepole is the dominant tree at 
this altitude. Looking away from the 
clearing into the forest, there are many 
young trees just barely showing their 
small branches above the snow. 
However, these young trees are White 
Fir and not Lodgepole. The Wite Fir 
grows well in the shade, while the 
Lodgepole likes the sunlight. 

This is the ever-changing forest. The 
Lodgepole will establish itself in the 
clearings and on open slopes. Once they 
have grown tall and provide shade, the 
White Firs will move in and eventually 
crowd out some of the Lodgepole. Then, 
through the course of time, great White 
Firs will die and fall to the ground. New 
clearings will be made. The trees will rot 
and return precious material to the 
earth. Then, someday, there will be new 
young trees thrusting up through the soil 
searching for the sun. These will be 
Lodgepole Pines. 

The ground is flat now. I weave in 
amongst the trees. Round Valley, at 9100 
feet, is just a few hundred yards away. 
Up to my right, hidden in the clouds, is 
10,835-foot Mt. San Jacinto. I'm in a 
cloud now. Willowy wisps swoop down 
from the tree tops and swirl about me. 
Now I can see the meadow. It is clear for 
a second and then a gust of wind fills it 
with a dancing cloud. The cloud prances 
across the meadow with many fingers 
reaching out curling and swirling. As it 
goes it dusts the forest with snow and 
howls as it passes amongst the trees. 
I've reached the home of the Weather 
Maker and what a fine welcoming He is 
giving me! 

I'll skirt the meadow now. I want to 
locate any campers and make sure they 
are okay, The first camp I come to has a 
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good mountaineering tent. These people 
are probably in good shape, but I'll let 
them know I'm here, 

"Park Ranger. Are you all right?" 

"Are we glad you're here," a fellow 
says as he sticks his head out of the tent. 
"We came in last night before the snow. 
I'm afraid we can't find our way out if 
the trail is covered." 

"Well, the trail is clear now, but if, it 
snows much more it will be covered by 
morning. I'll be going out in about 45 
minutes, If you want to leave, you can go 
with me." 

"Okay, we'll get ready," 

Continuing around the meadow, I run 
across a youth group that I had advised 
not to go camping. They're cooking 
steaks over a fire. The aroma is 
tantalizing. 

"How'reyou doing?" I ask. 

"We're leaving as soon as we finish 
eating," replies the leader. 

"Don't wait long. It's dark at 5 P.M." 

Heading down the far side of the 
meadow, ! run into another group of four 
people. They look like they are well 
equipped. Still they are not staying. 
Further along, I come upon a Boy Scout 
Troop . The boys are all buttoned up in 
their tents waiting for night and the cold. 
It is 21 degrees, but it will drop toO 
degrees . They seem prepared to stick it 
out. I bid them goodbye. A last look 



around the meadow finds only two other 
people spending the night.i 

I go over to a small log cabin that we 
use for a Ranger Station in the summer, l 
clear the snow away from the door and 
take off the lock. Inside, it feels warmer 
being out of the wind. I take off my 
snowshoes and snack on some raisins, 
Then I adjust my snowshoe bindings. 
The couple that is going out with me is 
ready and comes over to the cabin. Both 
of them have co Id feet an d a re ch i I led . I 
light a fire to get them warm before we 
go. 

It's a quarter past four. We have to get 
going if we want to get back before dark. 
The trail is already partly covered with 
new snow. I call Darryl on our old crank 
phone to tell him I'm heading back. 

About a half-mile down the trail we 
catch up with the youth group. They're 
going slowly. One of the boys is sick, 
probably from the altitude and 
exhaustion. The couple goes on ahead 
while I stay to walk with the boys. 

Lightning lights up the clouds above 
us and thunder rocks the trees. I pause 
for a moment. Turning to look back up 
the trail, snow brushes my face and falls 
silently to the ground. In the dim 
twilight, the trees take on strange 
shapes. The forest seems to close in. 



I turn to go. Snowshoes g 
snowf lakes fall. 



ide while 
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LIKE TO think of it as my valley. It's 
like an old friend; a good friend, The 
kind who is always eager to serve and 
never demanding. 

It's a quiet, restful place when you 
want it to be. I can sit for hours on the 
neighboring Santa Rosa Mountains and 
gaze peacefully across this valley that 
changes with the minutes. 

Sometimes, when I'm just sitting 
there— maybe on the rocky hillsides 
above Palm Desert— I see a desert 
bighorn sheep browsing by. It, too, 
seems to have found an hour or two of 
contentment. It's quiet. The view 
spectacular. 

That view seems to reach forever. It 
ambles across a mesquite and 
creosote-covered floor; then climbs 
rapidly up the sides of the Little San 
Bernardino Mountains, which 
geologically had their beginning during 
the pre-Cambrian era. 

It's changed, of course, since then. 
Vegetation and wildlife have been 
added; and it's truly an area of majestic 
magnitude. And I'm not alone in this 
belief. Much of this area on top of those 
mountains has been set aside. It's called 
the J oshua Tree National Monument. 

But let's get back to my valley. When 1 
turn my head a little bit on that perch 
above Palm Desert, I see another view, 
and still another. 

I particularly like this spot, I'm 
afforded an excellent view of the 
so-called Palms to Pines Highway 

(California's Highway 74) which has its 
beginning in Palm Desert where it starts 
the climb from the desert floor and 
continues until it is flirting with lofty 
pine trees. 

This scenic highway is called a 
"natural wonder" by many naturalists, 
It easily demonstrates the reality of what 
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ecologists like to call "life zones," Each 
plant, and some forms of wildlife, have 
learned to survive at particular 
elevations. Many books on nature 
interpret this "life zone" concept with 
drawings. 

The drawings perhaps are effective; 
but the reality is hard to grasp until you 
have driven from the bottom to the top of 
this hill. 

That's real desert where it begins. 
There's sand mounded around creosote 
bushes and scores of tho^e fascinating 
kangaroo rats, which still has science 
dumbfounded. 

But as you start up this, hill, the 
creosote fades, the sand becomes more 
packed and the ever-reaching arms of 
the ocotillo become prevalent. You have 
entered a different "life zone." 



And so it goes from the bottom to the 
top. The ocotillo fades, along with the 
yucca that shares its range, and here and 
there you see a juniper. Then the juniper 
thickens before disappearing; replaced 
by chaparral. At the top, of course, are 
the towering pines. 

In the winter, many times, there is 
snow among the pines. The limbs are 
burdened and the ground is covered. It's 
during this time of the year that 1 
especially like my valley. 

The temperatures beneath those 
lofty snow-covered peaks on the valley 
floor are much more generous. While the 
rest of the nation is shivering, the people 
who occupy my valley are running about 
in shirt sleeves. 

It's time for action. And this beautiful 
Coachella Valley offers as much to the 
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Author pauses on the hillside above scenic Palms to Pines Highway, while capturing 
desert bighorn sheep on film. 



active family as it does to the person 
seeking peace and contentment. 

The change is often dramatic; like 
the hawk which suddenly disrupts a 
quiet afternoon by swooping from the 
sky to claim a meal. 

The peace and quietness is still there, 
but, for the moment, it's pushed aside 
for a breath of excitement. 

That's how visiting my valley can be. 
You can find peace and contentment— if 
that's what you are seeking. 

Or, you can wiggle your toes and dig 
into a barrel full of excitement. 

There's the Salton Sea where boating, 
water skiing or fishing fills the day. 

There are scores of Jeep trails 
meandering across the desert floor and 
weaving into the nearby foothills. 

There is the lure of rockhounding; the 
thrill of plummeting headlong in a dune 
buggy across shifting sand dunes; or the 
excitement generated by an open fire 
beneath a star-studded sky. 

There are scores of hiking trails, both 
for the casual hiker and for the ardent 
enthusiasts. There are plants to study, 
wildlife to observe and geological 
phenomenas to contemplate . 

It's all here; everything except a 
freezing winer day. 

My valley is actually what's known 
geologically as a huge incline. This 
means simply that, many millions of 
years ago, the land buckled a bit. The 
edges of the valley were pushed upward 
to form the neighboring mountains. 
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The wind and rain slowly eroded the 
mountains and the debris was carried 
into the valley. The results are a myriad 
of majestically sculptured mountain 
peaks and a valley floor covered with 
"silt" several thousands of feet deep. 

Almost in the middle of this floor, 
there is the Salton Sea, a phenomena 
within itself. 

The Sea is incongruous, seemingly 
belonging to another place in time. But 
concern over its history takes little away 
from its enjoyment. It's one of Southern 
California's most-visited playgrounds. 

There are several small communities 
spotted around the Salton Sea. These 
communities were given birth by 
fishermen and are still nurtured by 
fishermen. 

There's a good reason. The chances 
here of catching a big fish are better than 
anywhere else in Southern California. 
The Sea was stocked many years ago 
with Corvina, a member of the croaker 
family. Forty-pound fish have been 
pulled from the Sea. Corvina, when 
they are in the mood, will hit just about 
any kind of a lure or bait, At other times, 
when they are more particular, they are 
most frequently taken on yellow-fin 
croaker, a small fish which must be 
caught by the angler and also found in 
the Sea. 

Water skiing also is a favorite 
pastime at the Sea. Frequently, this 
huge body of water settles down to 
become as smooth as this page you are 



reading. This provides ideal conditions 
for both the beginner and accomplished 
skier. 

There are numerous campgrounds 
around the Salton Sea, many right 
on the water's edge. Most have 
full accommodations and rarely are 
they all filled. 

To really take a look at my valley, it's 
best to take a tour, starting perhaps at 
Palm Springs where Interstate 10 meets 
Highway 111, 

Highway 111 turns away from the 
Interstate and creeps through a series of 
communities popular to the resort 
crowds. At Indio, the highway turns 
south and continues along the north and 
eastern shores of the Salton Sea. 

Another Highway (86) follows the 
opposite shore and takes the visitor 
directly to Brawley, or El Centro. These 
two highways form sort of a circle, 
making it easy to tour the valley and 
view most of its splendor. 

Let's take that tour. 

Just a few short miles after leaving 
Interstate 10 on Highway 111, a sign at 
the side of the road points the direction 
to the Palm Springs Aerial Tramway. 
If you have the time, the tram ride is well 
worth it. 

Like the Palms to Pines Highway, it 
has its beginning on the desert floor and 
rises to coniferous forests. The "life 
/.ones" are not as apparent here, 
primarily because of the steepness of the 
cliffs. But the steadily changing view, 
that comes to the eye as the tram rises, is 
spectacular. So is the view from the top. 

Palm Springs, like the other 
communities found along the next 20 
miles of Highway 111, has been made 
popular by winter temperatures in the 
70s. These are primarily resort areas, 
but also attractive to hikers who set out 
on foot to enjoy the many canyons that 
leave the desert floor and climb 
gracefully into the neighboring 
mountains. 

In Palm Desert, a short side trip south 
on Portola Avenue leads to the Living 
Desert Reserve, Here are nearly 400 
acres of desert land that have been set 
permanently aside as an area of 
preservation and education. 

A stop here at the Reserve makes the 

rest of the tour more meaningful. 

Exhibits throughout the Reserve are 

dedicated to explaining the phenomenas 

of the desert you'll later see. There's an 
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exhibit explaining the geology of the 
valley; plant exhibits depicting the 
phenomena of desert fauna; some 
animals, including three bighorn sheep 
which are part of a University of 
California at Riverside study; and 
numerous other exhibits, all designed to 
generate a better understanding of the 
desert. 

By the time you have driven through 
the resort communities, you should be 
getting some sort of idea concerning my 
valley. Perhaps it's just an impression 
that can't be put into words. That's what 
my valley does to people. It's majestic, 
it's mysterious, it defies definition. 

Anywhere you have looked, you've 
seen the mountains, like the backdrop on 
a stage; always present and only vaguely 
giving meaning to what's taking place. 
They contribute to the mood, however, 
creating a reality to the impressions 
you'll carry throughout the tour. 

Beyond Palm Desert, you start seeing 
large date groves, the product that has 
made Indio world famous. The romantic 
date was brought to this area years ago, 
and it has flourished. Today, Indio 
competes with North Africa in the 
production of dates. 

Along the highway, there are 
numerous "date stands." Stop for a 
minute. It's worth it. 

South of Indio, the land bordering the 
highway is devoted to agriculture. But 
the mountains are still visible. To the 
west, you can see an ancient water line 
on the side of the mountain . The thought 
of how big the Sea that filled this area 
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once must have been boggles the mind. 

Taking Highway 86, and traveling 
along the south and west side of the 
Salton Sea, carries the touring visitor to 
Brawley . The drive itself is marked only 
by changing views of the Salton Sea on 



one side and the Santa Rosa Mountains 
on the other side. Points of interest can 
only be seen by taking side 1 rips. 

To discuss all the possible side trips 
would take more space than is available; 
but it would be unkind not to mention the 
Continued on Page 40 
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OFF To THE west of the county road 
which runs through desert country 
between Ehrenberg and Parker, Arizona, 
is a vast river bottom mesquite jungle 
which stretches for miles along the now 
calm and blue but once riled and muddy 
Colorado River. The jungle occupies flat, 
low, almost waterlogged ground across 
which eons of river floods swept before 
a series of dams tamed the wild waters, 
Somewhere between the road and the 
river, in that tangle of thorny mesquite, 
salt cedar, and arrow weed is all that re- 
mains of La Paz (The Peace). It is now 
one of the more appropriately named 
western ghost towns, a condition which 
surely did not exist 100 years ago when 
it was a booming river port and rip- 
snorting mining camp. 

For ten years La Paz, Arizona, was an 
important combination of river port, 
stage stop, and mining camp. 

As a river port it was a trans-shipment 
point for cargo coming by boat up the 
Colorado River from the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia destined for central Arizona con- 
sumers, especially the Vulture Mine and 
Wickenburg. It returned smelting ores 
by the same route to far off Swansea, 
Wales, for metallurgic treatment when 
not available in the United States. It even 
handled supplies for the new city of 
Phoenix and shipped out any surplus pro- 
duce that the Vulture Mine, the best cus- 
tomer for such produce, could not absorb. 

As a stop on the overland stage route 
from Northern Arizona points to San 
Bernardino, La Pa2 was a welcome re- 
spite for weary travellers in both direc- 
tions for they had completed many miles 
of dust and heat, faced many more ahead, 
and had found the river station hard to 
leave. The port was also the innocent and 
unattained destination of an honest ship- 
on-the-desert incident 

It is a matter of record that one 
Joshua Talbtot outfitted a twenty- foot sail- 
ing ship in Los Angeles, fitted it with 
wheels for dry land mobility, with teams 
of horses for power, and back-tracked 
the stage route to provide a dependable 
ferry across the Colorado River at the new 
mining town. Somewhere along the north- 
east corner of the Salton Sink, perhaps 
in the wash between the Chocolate and 
Orocopia Mountains, the grade and the 
deep sand got too much for the motive 
power and Talbot had to abandon ship, 
literally, 
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As a gold mine, La Paz was an im- 
portant source of finances for Federal 
forces during the Civil War, producing 
gold which helped determine the out- 
come of that unfortunate conflict. 

The La Paz placers were found, as far 
as the white man is concerned, by Pauline 
Weaver, that mountain man with the 
interesting first name. He has since been 
adopted as its own by Prescott, Arizona, 
his permanent home in later years. 

During a beaver trapping expedition in 
the winter of 1861-62, Weaver and his 
companions were shown gold nuggets and 
their river bank source by Colorado River 
Indians. The trappers worked out a tidy 
sum of coarse gold from the dry terrace 
placers and spread the word at Fort Yuma 
while on a trip to that river settlement 
for supplies. As luck would have it, his 
group also discovered the Rich Hill placers 
near present Congress on their return to 
centra! Arizona. Not many men can claim 
two rich gold finds, especially within 
12 months, but Pauline Weaver can. 

News of gold up the river was indeed 
good news for Yuma in 1862. The placers 
of nearby Gila City were nearing exhaus- 
tion and several hundred out-of-work min- 
ers rushed to the new strike. Like miners 
everywhere, they were more than ready 
to answer the siren call of new gold and 
La Paz boomed as a supply center for those 
hopefuls. 

A western prospector, wise to the ways 
of the desert and its miners with their 
one-track minds, leaves one of the few 
available first-hand descriptions of early 
conditions in La Paz. The following was 
written before there was a plan or perma- 
nent building in the new settlement on 
the river floodplain. 

"I came across from San Bernardino 
with a big wagon loaded with A A Flour 
for the miners at La Paz. I knew that out 
there grub was sure to be harder to get 
than gold, so I put my whole stake into 
that A A six-mule outfit and trusted to 
luck to get in ahead of any other train. 

"I got to the Colorado one afternoon 
about sun-down and thought I'd better 
go over and size up the camp before I had 
my outfit ferried across. It was supper 
time and all along the street little fires 
were burning and men cooking beans and 
Colorado River fish. The rest of the town 
seemed to be gathered around a string 
of blankets that was laid down just 
outside the fires in the middle of the 
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This is the site of La Paz from an old photo in the files. 



road and all the men who didn't have to 
cook were playing Mexican Monte. 

"They had little piles of nuggets kid 
out all along the edge of the blankets 
and, when a man wanted to bet, he just 
shoved out a handful. I saw more gold as 
I walked down along that street and 
watched the gambling than I'd seen since 
I was born, I got my share of it, too, 
for the people of La Paz hadn't seen a 
sack of flour for a month. I had a lot 
of boxed groceries, too, and I unloaded 
them and sold the empty boxes for enough 
to pay my freight out from San Bernar- 
dino. 

"What did they want boxes for? Coffins 
and furniture. A man was right in the 
swim if he could sit on a dry-goods box 
while he was alive and be buried in a 
coffin pieced together out of the boxes 
when he cashed in. Many a good man 
was rolled in a blanket and laid away in 
the old La Paz graveyard without even a 
pine shingle at his head. Gold was the 
easiest thing to get in those old camps. 
You could go ragged and next-door-to- 
hungry with your pockets full of nuggets." 

La Paz grew to several hundred adobe 
huts, a few adobe houses, and at least one 
store. It challenged Prescott to be the 
territorial capital and was, for a short 
while, the largest city in Arizona and the 
county seat of Yuma County. All the while 
gold dust and nuggets poured in astound- 
ing quantities from the unique dry placers. 



Permanence was not destined to be a 
part of the hectic scene. Even as she pros- 
pered, her reasons for existence were 
gradually eroding. 

Like gold placers everywhere, the pro- 
duct is a limited resource and becomes 
more and more difficult to extract at a 
profit. To make matters worse in the case 
of La Paz, the high prices she enjoyed 
for her gold during the Civil War years 
ended abruptly. The price plummeted after 
Jay Gould, early railroad capitalist, tried 
to corner the domestic gold market in 
L 869. Her miner population gradually 
drifted away to greener fields, even as they 
had come. All the while nature was pre- 
paring the final blow. 

La Paz was settling down to life with- 
out gold or gold miners when the unpre- 
dictable Colorado River, in 1870, sought 
out and found a new, permanent channel 
two miles west of its previous location. 
The port city of La Paz was left far up 
on the river flats with no further reason 
for existence. But it really didn't matter. 
If the vagaries of the river hadn't been 
the final blow, the coming of the western 
railroads, which put a stop to all river 
shipping, would have been. 

La Paz was through. The mines were 
pretty well worked out, The town was 
no longer a frontier port and it sank' 
slowly back into the ground from which 
it came. Few were around co mourn its 
passing. 
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In 1876, the townsite and much of 
the placer ground was included in the 
growing Colorado Indian Reservation, an 
action which discouraged later prospect- 
ing and effectively shut off any possibility 
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of a continuing mining fraternity which 
might preserve the tales and legends of 
a bright flash in western history. 

With the old timers dispersed and no 
poet emeritus to record tales of past 
derring-do, the real history of this great 
western frontier camp can never be writ- 
ten. Even such mundane vital statistics 
as peak population and the value of the 
gold produced are completely missing, 
lost in the turmoil of changing times, 
leaving La Paz a legend in itself and a true 
ghost town. 

The general area of the site of old La 
Paz is easily reached on good oiled roads. 
About a dozen miles north of Ehrenberg. 
which is the Arizona port of entry on 
Interstate 10 opposite Blythe, California, 
are the ruins of the Golden Belt mill at 
the mouth of La Paz Wash along the 
road to Parker. This mill is a relatively 



recent construct) on which was in opera 
tion in the late thirties of this century. It 
is easily spotted close to the road on a low 
hillside to the east. The area is even mark- 
ed on some state maps distributed by 
your friendly gasoline dealers. The area 
is inside the Indian Reservation with the 
boundary well marked to advise travelers 
concerning hunting, fishing, and mining 
regulations. 

Even the old timers who have been 
there have trouble relocating the exact 
site of La Paz out in the mesquite jungle 
west of the Golden Belt mill. Perhaps it 
is a mile west of the mill, perhaps less. 
It doesn't really matter because, except 
for a few hauled-in foundation rocks and 
a few heaps of melted -down adobe which 
once were well ordered walls, nothing, 
but nothing, remains to mark the location 
iit .i river port and mining camp that was 
home to more than five thousand hardy 
western types and which, for want of just 
a few more votes, might have been Ari- 
zona's territorial capital. 

For rugged explorers who don't mind 
getting their hides torn by the mesquite 
thorns and their feet wet in the stagnant 
sloughs that seem to turn to quicksand un- 
der the least bit of animal or mechanical 
activity, there just could still be gold ir 
La Paz. The story persists that the general 
store, which traded supplies for gold, 
buried the daily take below the dirt floor 
in a large iron box (or wooden barrel 
depending on who is telling the story). 
According to the very best accounts, one 
of the seasonal river floods washed away 
the entire above-ground store along with 
one of the partner-owners whose unfor- 
tunate turn it was to stay in the store 
that night. The surviving owner, remain- 
ing close on the site, searched in the muck 
as soon as he could, but with no success. 
He left some time later, after much fruit- 
less digging, with only his life; his part- 
ner didn't even have that. 

All one has to do to succeed where 
others have failed is to find La Paz, decide 
which pile of adobe represents the old 
store, and dig. But first faith and energy 
is required for, if I know the weight of 
raw gold and the accompanying vibra- 
tions of the turbulent, booming, over- 
riding water on those very unstable river 
silt beds, that gold took the shortest route 
to bedrock, a place where it is reasonably 
safe from everyone, including you and 
me. □ 
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Beat the energy crisis 
with your own rustic cabin, 
completely furnished, ready 
to move in. 2 blocks from the 
lake, one-half block from the 
center of town. 
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Above: Eric Bjornstad {left] and Fred Beckey are a 
veteran climbing team and are also among the very few 
"desert climbers. " Some of the hundreds of pounds of 
special gear needed in "aid climbing" is seen here. 
Right: Descent after a day's work on a climb is quick and 
easy. Using special techniques, the climbers "rappel" 
down ropes attached at various stations along the 
climbing route. Far right: From the canyon rim Moses 
seems less imposing. The shorter spire to the right of 
Moses was first climbed, then named "Zeus." 







Upper left: The Bride is knife-thin This 
picture was taken during the first attempt 
to scale the monolith. Above: Eric Bjorn- 
stad in typical climbing gear. Right: A 
novice climber is about to ease up on to a 
ledge, but seconds later a piton came 
loose and he fell. Far right: After his fall, 
the climber was stopped by his safety 
line, dramatically illustrating why desert 
climbing is not a popular sport. 
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There are thousands, perhaps tens 
of thousands, of people in this 
country, who lind climbing steep and 
rugged mountains to be an irresistible 
challenge, Most of these pursue their 
urges to conquer heights on weekends or 
vacations, using few aids except perhaps 
for safety ropes in the more dangerous 
situations. This is known as "free climb- 
ing," that is, climbing without "aids." 

There are also many hundreds of climb- 
ers who do "aid climbing," that is, who 
use specialized equipment to ascend rock) 
walls impossible to free climb. Those who 
aid climb use a bewildering array of 
hardware, such as pitons, anchor bolts, 
special ropes and harnesses, many of the 
items bearing European names because 
the fine art of aid climbing originally de- 
veloped in the multi-lingual Alps of 
Europe. 

Within the select group of aid climbers 
there are still other specialists. Of these, 
perhaps the most exotic of all are the 
"desert climbers," who probably number 
only in the dozens. In this day and age 
of easy international communications, it 
is not at all uncommon to hear about a 



team of climbers conquering some remote 
and forbidding mountain peak. But who 
ever hears of the successes of desert 
climbers ? 

This rare and little-known tpe of sports- 
man follows his lonely avocation with 
seldom a glance from the spotlight of 
public notice. He organizes and equips 
his own expeditions into remote areas of 
the great southwestern deserts; he accepts 
a type of challenge that it different in 
several ways and rarely do bus problems, 
failures and triumphs become known be- 
yond the small circle of other desert 
climbers. 

What is so different about desert climb- 
ing? Several things. For one, heat can be 
a deadly problem in the desert, even in 
the "cooler" months. Even in January the 
desert sun can get hot, when the air is 
still and you are working your way inch 
by inch up a sheer face of bright rock 
that faces south. 

At times, even getting to a desert climb- 
ing site can be difficult. There are few 
roads as such in most of the best desert 
climbing areas, and heavy aid-climbing 
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gent simply cannot be back-packed togeth- 
er with camping gear, food and water. 
Desert climbers usually take a week or 
more, and climbing teams consist of two 
to five climbers, plus a small ground crew. 
This means a lot of equipment and sup- 
plies must be moved into desert wilder- 
ness that can only be traveled by pack 
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animals or four-wheel-drive vehicles. 

Another problem with desert climbing 
is finding something to climb. Desert 
climbers are a select breed, and scaling 
an ordinary sheer wall of rock just doesn't 
interest them. In the eastern half of this 
country, where young and rugged moun- 
tains are virtually non-existent, there are 
centain well-known rock escarpments that 
are scaled by hundreds of budding aid 
climbers each month. 

Within the great southwestern deserts, 
there are literally thousands of miles of 
sheer walls of rock, often towering a 
thousand feet or higher. This is especially 
true within the Colorado Plateau which 
sprawls across four states and is rough I v 
centered upon the Four Corners. There, 
the incredible complexity of the Colorado 
River gorge and its many long tributaries 
has created such a profusion of sheer 
canyon walls that desert climbers look 
to another phenomenon for their chal- 
lenges. 

If asked, veteran desert climbers are 
hard pressed to explain exactly why they 
don't find it challenging to scale a 
vertical wall of rock, and are fascinated 
by a slender tower of the same kind of 
rock, but that is the case. 

This is what desert climbers seek to 
conquer — tall, free-standing spires of des- 
ert rock, spires with such names as The 
Priest, The Vanishing Angel, The Bride, 
Moses. The Titan. Echo Tower, The 
Owl, Middle Sister and still others that 
had no names until given them by those 
who first stood upon their lofty tips. 

But there is one other factor that is 
different about desert climbing, and it is 
this factor that will forever limit interest 
in this special aspect of a popular sport. 
The tall and slender spires that challenge 
desert climbers are sandstone. The rock 
involved in other types of aid climbing 
is generally granite or some other type 
of harder rock, but in the desert, sand- 
stone dominates, and only certain types 
of sandstone form the soaring rock fingers 
that appeal to desert climbers. 

Several kinds of sandstone form sheer 
walls when undercut by erosion — Navajo. 
Cedar Mesa, Entrada, White Rim, Win- 
gate and others — but Wingate sandstone 
easily dominates when it comes to forming 
free-standing towers. These come into 
existence as ages of erosion isolate nar- 
row, high- walled peninsulas of stone 
where two canyons come together, then 



slowly topple the weaker sections of the 
knife-thin peninsula. This often leaves 
remaining for a few centuries or millenia, 
a spire or series of spires standing tall 
and proud on a tapering base of crumbled, 
disintegrating rock talus. 

Sometimes other erosion modes also 
creates slender towers. The famous Fisher 
Towers near Moab, Utah, were formed of 
ancient Moenkopi and Cutler sediments 
when columns of mudstone were protected 
from rain erosion by harder caprock ma- 
terial. The spires and minarets of Bryce 
Canyon and Cedar Breaks were also form- 
ed in this manner. 

But whatever its geologic era, sand- 
stone presents special problems to climb- 
ers—it is very, very soft as rock goes, and 
is thus very dangerous to climb. 

Pitons are commonly used in aid climb- 
ing. These are little metal devices that 
are wedged into cracks in the rock. Ropes 
are then fastened to the pitons, ropes 
upon which the climbers' lives depend. 
In harder rock, pitons rarely pull loose, 
but in softer sandstone, pitons can seldom 
be relied upon. 

To offset this constant hazard, desert 
climbers must use many more laboriously 
placed anchor bolts. To appreciate why 
there are very few desert climbers, imagine 
hanging on a sheer rock face, in the blaz- 
ing desert sun, with all your weight on one 
foot in a rope loop, while drilling an 
anchor bolt hole at the top of your reach 
with a hammer and star drill. Then, after 
placing the bolt and shifting your safety 
harness upward, drilling still another, and 
another, and another, for hundreds of 
feet. 

Or imagine standing with your foot 
in a rope loop, supported by a piton 
wedged into rock that cannot be trusted, 
hundreds of feet above a pile of jagged 
boulders! Of course, if the piton gives 
away, maybe that anchor bolt a few feet 
farther down will hold, but how many- 
people could be nonchalant about such 
a fall? 

Yes, desert climbers are a special breed. 
As a minimum, they must have nerves of 
steel. 

Within the last several years, some of 
the best of this rare breed have conquered 
several spectacular spires within south- 
eastern Utah. First. The Bride met her 
master, then Zeus was conquered in fair 
battle. Next, the Vanishing Angel was 
humbled and finally, Moses bowed to his 
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captors, chough it took three different as- 
saults and a determined team of five 
climbers to triumph over this lonely, ma- 
jestic figure. 

The Bride stands some 300 feet tall 
in a short side canyon not far north of 
Moab. Eric Bjornstad and Fred Beckey 
are two veteran climbers who have worked 
together on all kinds of climbs. When 
they first tackled The Bride, it looked 
fairly routine, as desert climbs go, but by 
the time they had reached The Bride's 
"bouquet," things took on a different ap- 
pearance. The route chosen, up the right- 
front side of the knife-thin figure, proved 
to be extremely hazardous due to a gi- 
gantic rock fissure that went from the 
monolith's base almost to its peak. The 
climb had to be abandoned for lack of 
time to start all over. 

This was done, however, the following 
year, and in the spring of 1971, Eric 
levered himself up the last few feet of 
The Bride's tiara and symbolically slapped 
the top of the tall spire. He avoided going 
the few more feet necessary to stand on 
top because the sandstone was so "rotten" 
that it was not worth the risk. "Rotten" 
sandstone is so decomposed by weathering 
that it can be torn loose and crumbled 
by hand. 

For their next climb, Eric and Fred 
chose Moses, an oddly shaped tower of 
Wingate sandstone in a remote canyon 
to the north of Canyonlands National 
Park. Their first two attempt were unsuc- 
cessful. Moses was a difficult climb. Very- 
few cracks suitable for pitons, plus too 
much smooth, sheer rock, made extremely 
slow-going for only two climbers. 

In sheer frustration, Eric, with Fred's 
support, scaled a less imposing spire near 
Moses, then named it "Zeus," 

Before a third attempt could be made 
upon Moses, the canyon system in which 
it stands was annexed into Canyonlands 
National Park. But when the team of five 
finally arrived for a third determined as- 
sault upon Moses, the Park Service gave 
permission for the climb. Such permission 
is routinely granted if there are no hazards 
to onlookers. 

With five skilled climbers working on 
a new route, and supported by an enthus- 
iastic ground crew of a dozen or so, Moses 
soon bowed to the inevitable. On October 
26, 1972, after several days of strenuous 
effort, Jim Galvin of Boulder, Colorado, 
reached the top of Moses' head, over 1,000 
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feet above the canyon tloor, and more 
than 500 feet above the base of the tower- 
ing figure. He was quickly followed by 
Greg Markov of Seattle, Fred Beckey, 
Tom Nephew, also of Seattle, and finally 
Eric Bjornstad. Each spent time on top of 
Moses, savoring the mysterious joy, the 
sense of accomplishment, that desert 
climbers seek at such great risk and effort. 
At one time, three of the climbers stood 
at once on the tiny 10 by 15 foot space on 
the top of the tapering monolith. 

Compared to Moses, scaling the Van- 
ishing Angel was little more than an 
exercise. This curious spire stands out 
from a cliff, high above a gigantic talus 
slope, to the south of Moab, in Spanish 
Valley. From two points along the high- 
way that travels the length of this valley, 
the Vanishing Angel is visible, a solemn, 
brooding figure silhouetted against the 
sky. But it then abruptly vanishes from 
sight as travelers continue toward Moab 
from either end of the valley, and is virtu- 
ally impossible to spot from anywhere 
else, even from directly below where it 
stands. 

In August of 1971, Eric Bjornstad de- 
cided to climb this elusive pinnacle and 
at the same time introduce another climb- 
er to the unique techniques so necessary 
to desert climbing. This young man did 
very well for a time, but at about 60 feet 
up. he learned the hard way why desert 
climbing will never be too popular. 

As he was levering himself up onto a 
tiny ledge, free-climbing a few feet above 
the highest pitons and anchor bolts, but 
still wearing safety harness, the sandstone 
gave a tiny bit and the topmost piton 
failed, plunging the climber downward ! 
The next piton failed too, but the high- 
est anchor bolt held, slamming the fall- 
ing climber hard against the rock face 
in a tangle of rope and climbing hard- 
ware. 

Bruised and scraped, but luckily not 
injured seriously, the plucky climber 
righted himself and would have started 
up again had Eric not ordered him down 
to check for less obvious injuries and to 
examine the equipment. 

Two days later, Eric reached the top of 
The Vanishing Angel, but not before hav- 
ing still another piton fail and drop him 
a dozen feet or so. When asked about such 
hair-raising events, Eric just shrugs, grins 
an enigmatic grin and says — 

"That's just part of desert climbing." □ 
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Look to the Date . . . 
this Fleshy Fruit— for it 
is Life and is said to 
be . . . the very Life of Life, 



Eldorado Date Gardens 
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MY VALLEY 

Continued from Page 31 



Truckhaven Trail. It's paved now. It 
wasn't a few short years ago. 

The Truckhaven Trail leads to Borrego 
Springs, passing through land that 
apparently became confused during 
development. This is a favorite area for 
rockhounds. There are the unique desert 
concretions, grotesque shapes formed by 
the winds. 

This area also was once covered by 
forests; but all that now remains are 
pieces of petrified trees, scattered across 
the landscape like ghosts. 

On a weekend, scores of camping 
families can be found along the 
Truckhaven Trail. Some are here just for 
the fresh air; others are rockhounding; 
others are hiking and finding enjoyment 
in the odd geological formations. 

According to an old story, a fabulously 
wealthy deposit of gold was once found 
in this area. And like most stories of this 
nature, the man who found it was unable 
to find his way back. 

Further south, directly below the turn 
off to Burro Bend, Sebastian Marsh can 
be seen to the left. This is a large, 
marshy area in the middle of the desert 
that provided water for Captain de Anza 
when he was bringing settlers to 
California. It was named after the guide 
who led the party to the much-needed 
water. 

This area abounds with wildlife. 

There are several places here where 
the touring visitor can form the bottom of 
his circle and start the return trip. 
However, I like to swing east from 
Brawley and take a little time to visit the 
great Southern California San Dunes. 

I can remember a few years back when 
this was a lonely drive. The sand dunes 
were rarely visited. But then came the 
dune buggy and the sand dunes have 
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now become a way of life for hundreds ot 
Southern Californians. 

It's the old story of man pitting 
himself and his machine against 
nature— and winning. 

The sand dunes are best seen from 
near Clam is, a spot on the map east of 
Brawley. They roll like ocean waves, 
reaching fantastic heights. 

It is through this area, at the bottom of 
the Salton Sea, where universities, 
power companies, and oil companies are 
experimenting with thermal-electric 
power. The scientists working here claim 
they have made great strides, but there 
remains several problems to be solved 
before thermal -electric power becomes a 
reality. 

Sometimes, great clouds of steam can 
be seen pulsating from wells thousands 
of feet deep. 

Then it's back to Highway 111 for the 
return trip home. This highway, for the 
most part, hugs the Salton Sea as it 
pushes north, The mountains to the east 
are first the Chocolate Mountains, and 
then as you approach the northern end of 
the Sea, they become the Orocopia 
Mountains. 

There are several areas along this 
drive where you can see the shifting 
blocks that make up the San Andreas 
Fault, which begins in this area and 
splits California all the way to San 
Francisco, Scientists say that in a few 
thousand years the western part of this 
fault will have split off from the 
mainland and will be a huge island in the 
Pacific. 

And that will be the end of my valley. 

j ust north of the Sea, east of Mecca, is 
Box Canyon and Painted Canyon. This 
area alone is geologically unique. It was 
brought into being by an uprising of the 
earth many years after the sedimentary 
depositing had begun in the valley. The 
different layers of deposit, now exposed 
in huge anticlines, form the myriad 
colors that add brilliance to Painted 
Canyon. 

This just about ends a casual tour of 
my valley. I've only briefly touched on 
the highlights, or at least those areas I 
have found to be particularly interesting. 
There is much more. I have only 
scratched the surface; like a book 
review, I've only summarized. 

But once you've seen my valley, I'm 
sure you'll return. Perhaps, someday, it 
may be your valley, too. □ 
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by Helen Peterson 



WINE DATE FRUITCAKE 

2 cups chopped dates 

1 cup seedless raisins 

4 cups wine— (or half water} 

2 cups sugar [or if sweet wine is used, 
use only IVj) 

(Boil the dates, raisins, wine and sugar 
for 20 minutes) 

Sift together in a large mixing bowl: 
4 cups flour 
Vi teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon Baking Powder 

2 tablespoons cocoa 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 teaspoon allspice 
Afterdate mixture has boiled 20 minutes, 
add to it Vi cup shortening and 2 tea- 
spoons soda dissolved in Va cup hot 
water. Pour hot date mixture over the dry 
ingredients and add 1 cup chopped nuts 
and 1 cup candied cherries. (Other 
candied fruits may be added if desired.) 



Bake in loaves for 1 hour, 10 minutes at 

350 degrees oven. Glaze while warm with 
Vi cup sugar dissolved in 3 tablespoons 
orange juice. 

QUICK DATE CAKE 

1 package yellow cake mix (any brand) 

1 cup chopped dates 

1 cup cold coffee 
Soak chopped dates in coffee for 10 min- 
utes, drain off the coffee and use as part 
of required liquid for cake mix, saving 2 
tablespoons for the frosting. Also save Vi 
cup of soaked dates for frosting. 
Stir up cake mix according to directions, 
add dates and bake. When cool frost with 
following icing: 

1 cube butter, or oleo (melted) 
3 cups powdered sugar 
'/i teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 tablespoons cold coffee 

Vi cup soaked chopped dates 

Combine all ingredients, adding a little 
more water for moisture if necessary for 
spreading consistency. 

SOUR CREAM DATE PIE 

1 cup sour cream 
V< cup sugar 

2 eggs (beaten) 

1 cup chopped dates 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 
Va teaspoon salt 
Va teaspoon nutmeg 
Vi teaspoon cinnamon 

1 tablespoon flour 

pinch of cloves 
(If sour cream is very thick, omit flour) 

Combine ingredients; pour into 8-inch 
pastry lined pie pan, Lace the top with 
criss-cross strips of pie crust. Bake 10 
minutes at 450 degrees, then 30 minutes 
at 300 degrees oven. 
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THE ELEMENTS 
A Few To Make Many 

ALL MINERALS, as well as all things 
appearing on earth, are composed 
of various atomic elements which com- 
bine to form molecules. There are only a 
limited number of these elements. The 
total number is less than 100, and the 
generally accepted number is about 85. 
The others are considered by many 
scientists to be only variations (called 
isotopes) of the more usual ones. 

Of these 85 elements, five are inert 
gases, and never combine with another 
element. About 35 are rarely found in 
minerals; thus nearly all minerals are 
made of combinations of some of these 
45 elements. 

There are thousands of known miner- 
als, and the fact that all of them are 
made of various combinations of this 
small number of elements is a bit diffi- 
cult to believe. Obviously, many of the 
elements appear in a large number of 
minerals. 

Silicon is one of these. It is best known 
as a combination with oxygen in what we 
call a silicate, A simple silicate would be 
one of the metals (actually silicon is a 
metal, also) such as copper attached to a 
silicon-oxygen combination. This is call- 
ed a copper silicate. A number of miner- 
als, each with a different proportion of 
copper and silicon and oxygen are 
known, Two fairly well-known ones are; 
chrysocolla with a formula of CuSi3 + 2- 
H20, anddioptase, CuO.SiO2 + H20. In 
the formulas, Cu equals copper, Si 
equals silicon, O equals oxygen, and 



H20 equals water. 

The combinations above do not seem 
to be very different, but the minerals are 
quite different. Chrysocolla is brittle, 
has a hardness of slightly over two, and 
is blue in color. As a pure mineral, it is a 
low grade copper ore, and of no use to 
the gem cutter, if it is mixed in agate, it 
is now a fine gem material. 

Dioptase is also somewhat brittle, but 
at five is much harder, and is a bright 
deep green. It is usually not cut into 
gems as it is seldom clear. It has, how- 
ever, been cut as an emerald initiation 

We would like to mention silicon 
again. In combinations with two parts of 
oxygen (Si02) it is known as the mineral 
quartz. This is the second most common 
mineral (water is the most common). The 
combination of only silicon and oxygen 
makes up other minerals also. Opal is 
silicon dioxide plus water; tridymite and 
crystobalite are also silicon dioxide ex- 
actly as quartz. The inter-relationships 
of the silicon and oxygen atoms form dif- 
ferent crystals, and thus different min- 
erals. 

Sulfur is not considered to be a com- 
mon element, but it commonly combines 
with various metals, especially the heavy 
ones, to form what we call sulfides. Cop- 
per, zinc, lead, silver, mercury and 
others are excellent ores in the sulfide 
form. 

Oxygen is common as a gas in our 
atmosphere, but it is very common in 
minerals also. The oxide of tin (cassiter- 
ite) is the best ore of this metal. Oxygen 
seems to have the ability to produce very 
hard minerals as oxides. Sapphire and 
ruby (both forms of the mineral corun- 
dum, aluminum oxide) have a hardness 
of nine. This is the only mineral present- 
ly listed at that hardness. Chrysoberyl 
(beryllium aluminum oxide) is 8V2 in 
hardness, and again is the only mineral 
with that hardness. Spinel (magnesium 
aluminum oxide) is eight in hardness. 

There are other oxides of slightly 
lower hardness, usually about seven. 
Some of these are of great interest to the 
gem cutter because he uses them to pol- 
ish gems. Tin, cerium, iron, chromium, 
as well as aluminum (corundum) in the 
form of oxides are well known as polish- 
ing powders. 

The element carbon is very common in 
nature. It, in combination with hydrogen 
and oxygen, makes up carbo-hydrates. 
This huge group contains starch, sugar, 
cellulose (wood) and other common 
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items. Carbon is an important part of the 
bodies of animals and plants. When the 
archaeologist wants to know the age of 
the fossils he finds, he looks for the car- 
bon that was part of the body of the ani- 
mal or plant when it was alive. The rela- 
tive amounts of a certain isotope of car- 
bon can help him to determine the age of 
the fossil. In a future column we will 
describe this dating method. 

Carbon is important mineralogically as 
the minerals known as carbonates. Most 
of the carbonates are relatively soft. 
Calcite is three in hardness, but is very 
important in industry. It is the largest 
constituent of cement which is used to 
make concrete. Other carbonates are 
also important in industry. The carbon- 
ates are not usually important as gems. 
When they are gem quality, the 
resultant gems are beautiful, but are not 
serviceable in jewelry. Some carbonates 
are soluble in water, and help to form 
what we know as "hard" waters. 

In an earlier paragraph, we said that 
elements combine to form molecules. 
This was written somewhat "tongue in 
cheek." In nearly all cases, a molecule is 
two or more elements (atoms) tied to- 
gether with an electrical bond, but there 
are some apparent exceptions. These we 
call the Native Elements. Cold, platin- 
um, silver, sulfur, bismuth, antimony, 
arsenic, carbon and a few others are 
found as native elements. 

Cold is seldom found in combination 
with other elements, and then usually 
only tellurium. Tellurium, incidently, is 
seldom found except in combination with 
gold. The fact that gold will not easily 
combine with other elements makes it 
very desirable for jewelry and other ap- 
plications that call for extreme stability. 
Platinum is much like gold, and has the 
same types of uses. 

Silver is fairly common as a native 
element, but rapidly absorbs sulfur and 
blackens. It is used in jewelry, but the 
sulfide tarnish is often a problem. Silver 
in the pure state is the best conductor of 
electricity, and finds important uses 
here. 

Copper is common as a native ele- 
ment, but is much more common as the 
sulfide or in other combinations. It is the 
second-best conductor of electricity, but 
will easily corrode. 

The other native elements, with the 
exception of carbon, are not of great 
importance as they usually quickly com- 
bine with other elements when exposed 
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to the conditions at the surface of the 
earth. Carbon is a quite different thing! 

The other native elements are found in 
only one form, and are called by such 
names as native copper, etc. Carbon is 
found in two different forms and thus 
has two minerals names — graphite and 
diamond. They are two very unatike min- 
erals, and we discussed them in one of 
our previous columns. Craphite is soft, 
one to two; diamond is hard, 10. Gra- 
phite is always dead black, diamond can 
be water-clear, and there are other dif- 
ferences. 

The metallic native elements seem to 
be formed of molecules made up of a 
single atom of the metal, but there is 
much discussion about this. The other 
elements that form native, are the gases. 
Oxygen, hydrogen, helium, etc., and the 
inert gases, neon, argon, and others 
seem to be different. These form mole- 
cules that are at least two atoms of the 
gas in question. 

The fact that gases combine atoms to 
form molecules leads to the argument 
that the metals probably do also. As our 
knowledge of the elements is really not 
complete, it is very possible that we will 
find that the metals do combine atoms, 
also. 

The important thing that we must em- 
phasize here is that all minerals that we 
know, collect, cut, polish, or just admire, 
are combinations of various numbers of 
atoms of elements. Some of these 
combinations are quite complex, being 
made of a large number of different ele- 
ments, and the formulas of some would 
occupy better than half of a line of this 
page. 

An old cliche among scientists says 
that molecules are the building blocks of 
the world and all that is on it. This is very 
true. If we can go a bit further with the 
thought — the elements are the bits of 
sand and gravel that make up these 
building blocks. □ 
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The Trading Post Classified Ads 



• BOOKS MAGAZINES 



OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at lowest prices! You 
name It — we find it! Western Americana, desert 
and Indian books a specialty. Send us /our wants. 
No obligation. International Bookfinders, Box 1, 
Pacific Palisades, California 90272. 



GUIDETO MEXICO'S gems and minerals: local- 
ities, mines, maps, directions, contacts. English- 
Spanish glossary, too. 12.00 plus 20c postage. 
Gemac, Mentone, California 92359. 



LOST DESERT GOLD, legendary and geological 
history of the southern California desert, with 
photos and maps to pinpoint locations. $2.50 
postpaid. Gedco Publishing Co,, Box 67, Bell- 
flower, California 90706. 



SURVIVAL BOOKS! Guerrilla Warfare, Wilder- 
ness Living, Medical, Guns, Self Defense, Na- 
ture. Books— Vital, Fascinating, Extraordinary; 
Catalog free. Adobe Hacienda, Route 3, Box 
517A, Glendale, Arizona 85301. 



RIVER OF GOLD, the richest treasure of them 
all. A new book "Treasure Travels" contains all 
new photos, maps and other valuable Information 
on California's most fabulous treasure. $3 post- 
paid. Gedco Publishing Co., Box 67, Betlflower, 
California 90706. 



"GEMS & MINERALS," the monthly guide to 
gems, minerals, and rock hobby fun. $4.75 year. 
Sample 35c. Gems & Minerals, Mentone, CAIif., 
92359. 



FREE 128 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 16238 
Lakewood Blvd., Bellflo wer, Calif. 90 706. _ 

BOOKS— Survival, edible plants, ghost towns, 
mines, backpacking and more. Free catalog 
Wilderness Books. Dept D, P.O.Box 1042. Can- 
oga Park, California 91304. 



' 'BOTTLE PRICING GUIDE." Hugh Cleve- 
land's new Edition. Biggerl Better! Indispensa- 
ble for all bottle collectors. Over 3,600 Old, New 
Bottled listed, accurately priced. 1250 pictured. 
18 categories including Avon, Bitters, Fruit 
Jars, Jim Beam, Medicine, Whiskey. Easy-to- 
handle5V2x8'/2 size; 320 pages. Only $5.95 post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Cleveland Book Supply. 320CAX, Main, San An- 
gelo. Texas 76901. 



WIN $1,200,000.00 cash in worldwide lottery 
and soccer pool contests. Irish sweepstakes and 
U.S. lotteries Included! Complete guide £2.00. 
Draco, Box 664, Park Ridge, Illinois 60068. 

DESERT MAGAZINES List ready, 25 cents for 
complete list. Ye Olde Book Shoppe, 208 East 
4th St., Long Beach, California 90B02. 



DESERT MAGAZINE— First Issue, Nov. 1937 
thru 1972. Complete Set. Excellent Condition. 
Make offer. John Picciolo, 1719 Oak Dr., 
Topanga, Calif. 90290 (213) 455-2340. 



• EQUIPMENT 



GOLD DRYWASHERS for fun and profit. S34.95 
to S229.95. Free information. Wllkins Enterpris- 
es, P. O. Box 1122, Huntington Beach, CA 92647 
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• EQUIPMENT 



PRECISION LAPIDARY Abrasive Compounds 
for tumbling, polishing and grinding. Send for 
free catalogue and price list, MDC Industries, 
400 West Glenwood Avenue, Philadelphia, PA. 
19140. Dealer Inquiries invited. 



• GEMS 



SHAMROCK ROCK SHOP, 593 West LaCadena 
Drive, Riverside, California 92501. Parallel to 
Riverside Freeway. Phone 686-3956. Come In 
and browse; jewelry mountings, chains, sup- 
plies, minerals, slabs, rough material, equip- 
ment, black lights, metal detectors, maps, rock 
and bottle books. 



GEM SHOP WEST, Mineral specimens, custom 
jewelry, gem identification, stabbing. 72-042 
Highway 111, Rancho Mirage, California 92270. 
Phone 346-2812. 



• INDIAN GOODS 



KNOW YOUR Indian Jewelry, rugs, baskets: 
FreeCollector'sGuide, including book lists. The 
NaturalisL, Route 4, Box 750D, Evergreen, Colo- 
rado 80439. 



APACHE ARROWHEAD Collections-Perfect, 
jasper, agate, flint, 25-$5.00, 100-515.00. Dealer 
inquiries invited. Geronimo, DD1239, Apache 
Junction, Arizona 85220, 



ARROWHEADS - ARTIFACTS, BirdpointS, 
Gamepolnts, Darts $1.00 each, 3/$2.Q0 - 
12/S6.00. List available. Arrowhead's West. 
P. O. Box 80. Barstow, CAIif. 92311. 



FINE RESERVATION -MADE Navajo, Zuni, Ho- 
pl jewelry and Kachina dolls, Navajo rugs, Yei 
blankets, Chimayo blankets and vests, pottery 
Nambe cooking and serving ware and unique 
gifls. A collector's paradise. Open every day from 
10:00 to 5:30. Buffalo Trading Post, 20115 High- 
way 18, Apple Valley, Calif. 92307. 



• JEWELERY 



CUSTOM-MADE JEWELRY at prices you can 
afford. Full information sent on request— rings, 
pendants, pins, cuff links, etc., mail order only. 
Freda M. Francisco, 11335 E. Lambert. El 
Monte, California 91732. 



• MAPS 



REC-MAPS — New series Southern California to- 
pographic maps, photoreduced and printed on 
8 1 A " by 11" facing sheets. Updated with new 
roads, popular gam and mineral hunting loca- 
tions and ghosl towns. Write R V Equipment, 
P.O. Box 1045D, Monrovia. Calif. 91016. Dealer 
inquiries invited. 



OLD MAP KIT. Reprints of State and Railroad 
maps, 70-90 years old. Send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for details. Specify state. 
Northern Map Co.. 2252 N. Kildare Ave., Depl 
DM, Chicago, Illinois 60639, 



HOW TO PLACE YOUR AD 

■fa Mail your copy and firit-iniertion remit- 
tance to: Trading Posr, Deserf Magoiine, 
Palm Desert, California 92260, Claiiified 
rates are 25c per word, $5 minimum 
per insertion, 

DEADLINE FOR CLASSIFIED ADS IS 10TH OF 
SECOND MONTH PRECEDING COVER DATE. 



• MINING 



ASSAYS, COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. 
Highest quality spectrograph ic. Only $6.00 per 
sample. Reed Engineering, Suite C, 1140 N. 
Lemon St., Orange, California 92667. 



PROVABLE RICH PLATINUM deposits wanted 
for purchase or lease. Send verifiable details to 
P. O. Box 729, Palm Desert, Calif. 92260. 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 



SILVER DOLLARS, UNCIRCULATED 1880-81 S, 
1883-84-85 Mini $8.00 ea. Catalog 50c. Shultz, 
Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah 84110. 



• REAL ESTATE 



THE BEAUTIFUL COYOTE VALLEY, Lots, 
Homes and Acreage in the Unspoiled West Des- 
ert of Imperial County. Frank E. Copeland, Inc., 
Imperial Hwy., Ocotillo, California 92259. 

GOVERN M ENT LAN DS ! . . . From $7.50 ACREI 
Vacationing, Farming Investment! Exclusive 
"Government Land Buyer's Guide" , . . plus 
"Land Opportunity Review" listing lands 
throughout U.S. Send $1 .00. Surplus Lands, Box 
6588-RB, Washington, D.C. 20009. 



GOVERNMENT LANDS-Low as 11.25 Acre! 
Buy, lease or homestead. Free details! Lands Di- 
gest, Box 25561 -DM, Seattle, Wash. 96125. 



• TRAVEL 



SAVE GAS MONEY and time. El Corral Vehicle 
Storage, fenced, lighted, guarded 24 hour secur- 
ily. Ind ian at Pierson, Desert Hot Springs, Calif. 

4WD-"JEEP" Scenic Adventure Trips. Death 
Valley region, all desert areas. Paul H. Thomp- 
son Enterprises, Box 20, Darwin, Calif. 93522. 



• TREASURE FINDERS 



FREE VALUABLE TREASURE FINDER catalog 
senl by return mail. Find Coins, Rings. Gold, Sil- 
ver, Metals, Relics. Write today. Jetco. Dept CD, 
Box 26669, El Paso, Texas 79926. 



WILL YOU GAMBLE $4.00 lo save $200? Build 
one of several delectors from our 20-page book 
"Build Transistor Treasure Detectors." Easily 
followed instructions. $4.00, Trionics. Box 164D. 
Brewer, Maine 04412. 



GOLDAK Treasure Locators — Pleasure and pro- 
fit in a hobby you'll enjoy. Find coins, relics, gold 
and silver. Charge on Bankamencard. Goldak. 
Depl. DM, 1101-A Airway. Glendale, California 
91214. 



TREASURE-METAL and mineral locators. Free 
24 page booklet. GeoFinder Co , Box 37, Lake- 
wood, California 90714. 
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• TREASURE FINDERS 

FIND BURIED TREASURE with revolutionary 
patented, analytical metal detector. Features 
push button and automatic tuning, negligible 
ground pickup, greatest range. Free catalogue. 
Gardiner Electronics Co., Dept 51, 4739 N. 7th 
Ave., Phoenix, Arizona B5013. 

GOLD & SILVER— Locate up to V* mile away 
with my sensitive locator. Send for my free, In- 
formative pamphlet. Cart Anderson, P.O. Sox 
13441-BUC, Tampa, Florida 33611, .' 

FREE 128 page catalog on detectors, books and 
maps. General Electronic Detection Co., 16823 
Lakewnod Blvd.. Bellflower, Calif. 90706. 



POWERFUL METROTECH locators detect gold, 
silver, coins, relics. Moneyback guarantee. 
Terms, free information. Underground Explora- 
tions, Dept 3A, Box 793. MenlO Park, CA 94025. 

• MISCELLANEOUS 

PROFESSIONAL ART BY MAIL— The only one 
of its kind you have been looking for. Courses 
approved by California Dept. of Education. Send 
for Free 8rochure. Roy Keister College of Fine 
Arts, 19 Washington St., Santa Clara, CA 95050. 



GUMMED NAME and Address Labels: 1000— 
$1 , 3000— $2.25, Three-week delivery, C. Friday, 
4705 Adam Rd., Simi Valley, Calif. 93063. 

ANTIQUE DEALER'S HANDBOOK. List Wholes 
sale, retail prices for thousands of antiques. Hun- 
dreds of illustrations. 224-page book only $1-95. 
Order from Hallcraft, Dept 2, 308 Mulberry, 
O'Fallon, Illinois 62269. 

OAK, PINYON, pine, mesquite firewood. Hand 
split. Incense cedar planks. Hand hewn timber, 
woodcraft. Joseph Ingnam, Bo* 39, Alpine Vil- 
lage, Mountain Center, California. Phone 
346-2595. 

SWIM- POOL OWNERS— Beat energy crisis and 
heating cost. New solar heater you can build 
under $100. Free information. Write Recreation, 
Box 772D. Redlands, California 92373. 

MAKE EXTRA MONEY. New Booklet shows 
you how to make money in your spare time, 
without working. Send $1.50. Jean's Gift Cen- 
ter, Roseto, PA 18013. 

TREASURE HUNTERS. Go after Nevada's Lost 
Sagebrush Silver Ledge. Map. Photo of area. Re- 
liable information. $1.95, Trinka Publications, 
Box 12926, Las Vegas, Nevada 89112. 

500 NEW GOLD Address Labels: Boxed, $2.00. 
1000 Gold Strip Labels: $1,00. 3000-$2.25. Free 
Catalog. Empire, Dept. TPDM-102, 16529 Par- 
thenla, Sepulveda, California 91343. 

$40 DAILY POSSIBLE tieing fishing flies at 
home. Details 25c. Flyco, Box946D. Albany, Ore- 
gon 97321. 



MOVING? 

SO YOU WILL NOT MISS AN ISSUE 
NOTIFY US AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 

Be sure to include old address 
as well as the new 

AND BOTH ZIP CODES! 



MAPS! MAPS! 



DESERT OVERVIEW MAPS 

Using topographic maps as basic underlays, 
are two excellently detoiled mops for baclc 
country explorers of the Mojave and Colorado 
Deserts, Maps show highways, gravel roads, 
jeep trails, plus historic routes and sites, old 
wells, which are not on modern-day mops, 
plus ghost towns, Indian sites, etc. Mojove 
Desert Overview cavers from U.S. 395 at 
Little Lake to Boulder City, Nevada, to^ Parker 
Dam to Victorville. Colorado Desert Overview 
covers from the Mexican border to Joshua 
Tree National Monument to Banning to the 
Arizona side of the Colorado River. Be cer- 
tain to state which map when ordering. 

13.00 Each 



ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S LOST MINES 
AND BURIED TREASURES 

Compiled by Varna Enterprises. 38"x25" and 
scaled. Southern California on one side and 
Northern California on the other. Contains de- 
toiled location of place names, many of which 
are not on regular mops. $4.00 

ROADMAP TO CALIFORNIA'S PIONEER 
TOWNS, GHOST TOWNS AND MINING CAMPS 

Compiled by Vorna Enterprises. 38"x25" and 
scaled. Southern California on ane side and 
Northern California on the other. Contains de- 
tailed location of place names, many of which 
are not on regular maps, $2.95 



Order maps today from 



Desert Magazine Book Shop 

P.O. Box 1318, Palm Desert, California 92260 



SHIPPED POSTPAID 



California residents please add 5 % state sales tax. 
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SUBSCRIPTION FORM 



□ ENTER A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 



□ RENEW MY PRESENT SUBSCRIPTION 



_*IP 



SUBSCRIPTION TO: 



NAME 



ADDRESS. 



Sign Gift Card: "From_ 



NAME_ 



ADDRESS, 



Sign Gift Card: "From 



Sign Gift Card: "From_ 



One Year $5.00 Q PAYMENT ENCLOSED 

Two Years 19,50 □ BILL ME LATER □ ALSO SEND DESERT'S 12-ISSUE HANDSOME 
(Or 2 One Yean) BROWN VINYL BINDER FOR J3.50 

Three Years $ I 3.00 { mdud ** and P * "' 

(Or Three One Y«ori) 



Date Binder($) with Year(s| 



Go ahead, cut up your magazine, 

just check this box Q and we will replace it immediately! 
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Letters 

ta the 
Editor 

Letter! requesting an > wen muil 
include tramped »lf. 



Snakes Alive . . . 

That was an interesting article on the Dia- 
monds (Desert, Dec , 73), but there is one 
thing the author never mentioned; how do you 
rid an area of them? 

My problem developed when a family of rat- 
tlers moved in and I've tried everything, but 
nothing seems to work. They are down under 
the flooring and you can hear them "rattling" 
around. 

H.W.HALL, 
Moriarty, New Mexico. 

Ed/for 's Note: Reader Hall does have a prob- 
lem, one I'm sure (he author [K. L. Boynfon], 
has not experienced! Let's fry and come up 
with a solution. 1 7/ admit, my primary concern 
would be that they remain UNDER the floor- 
ing. 



Enjoys Desert . . . 

Your magazine has become of real interest 
to our family. For instance, last month we fol- 
lowed the story on old Fort Rock Springs, Point 
Lobo and the campgrounds at Hole-in-the- 
Wali. This story was a real gem and we found 
the distances so accurate. We had a wonderful 
trip, thanks to Desert. 

MRS. EVELYN MARTIN, 
Kingsburg, California. 

Black Gold . . . 

Each month when I receive my Desert 
Magazine, I find myself turning first to the 
Letters to the Editor in the hope that there will 
be something there about, or from, the fellow 
who found the black (Peg Leg?) gold. But the 
months, and now the years, slide by with 
nothing. 

Have you considered rerunning the stories 
and the letters? I am sure that many of your 
readers who love the desert and the mysteries 
of the desert would be fascinated by the story, 
and the incredible fellow that brought it about. 
I had to put the whole story together from old 
back issues I found in Used Book Stores (which 
was kind of a "black gold" hunt in itself). 

Have you heard anything further from I he 
discoverer of the gold? 

C.N.CULLIMORE, 
Pleasanton, California, 
Editor's Note: Nothing has been heard from 
"Mr. Anonymous" since January, 7969. 



HANDY BOOK ORDER FORM 



NAMI 



ZIP CODf 




California residents add 5% sales tax 



TOTAL 
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MAGAZINE BOOK SHOP 



P.O. Box 1318, Palm Desert, California 92260 



Calendar 
of 

Events 



FEBRUARY 15-24, National Date Festival's 
"Gem and Mineral Show." Fairgrounds, Hwy 
111, Indio, Calif. Dealers, demonstrations. 
Open and local exhibit divisions. Show Chair- 
man: George Oswald, National Date Festival, 
P.O Drawer NNNN, Indio, CA 92201. 

FEBRUARY 17-18, Colorado Flatwater Canoe 
Race, sponsored by Explorer Post 76. A two- 
day event from Walter's Camp to Imperial 
Dam. Open to any youngster or adult register- 
ed in any way with Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, or 
Explorers. $2.00 entry fee, Contact: Explorer 
Post 76, 1549 Heil Ave., El Centro, CA 92243 

FEBRUARY 22-24, 25th Annual Almond Blos- 
som Festival, Quartz Hill, Antelope Valley, 
California. Music program, special events for 
children, Silver Anniversary Ball, Art Show. 
Contact Quartz Hill Chamber of Commerce. 

FEBRUARY 23-24, Gem and Mineral Show 
sponsored by the Antioch Lapidary Club. Con- 
tra Costa Co Fairgrounds, 10th & L Streets, 
Antioch, Calif. Donation 50 cents. Children 
under 12 free. Special exhibits, dealers, door 
prizes. 

MARCH 1-3, Phoenix Gem & Mineral 
Show— Silver jubilee of Cems sponsored by 
ilie Maricopa Lapidary Society, Inc. Coliseum, 
State Fairgrounds, Phoenix, Arizona. Camper 
parking, Field Trip Write 3340 N 64th Dr., 
Phoenix, AZ 85033, 

MARCH 2 & 3, Ventura Gem & Mineral Soci- 
ety's 12th Annual Show, Ventura County Fair- 
grounds, Ventura, Ca, Dealers full, camping. 
Show Chariman: Ed Turner, P.O.Box 405, 
Santa Paula, CA 93060. 

MARCH 16 & 17, 14th Annual "Wonderland 
of Cems," sponsored by the Northrop Gem 
and Mineral Club, Northrop Recreation Club- 
house, 12329 Crenshaw Blvd., Hawthorne, 
California Free admission and parking. 
Displays, live demonstrations, guest exhibit- 
ors, refreshments and prizes. Show Chair- 
man; Howard Johnson, 20522 Wood Ave., 
Torrance, CA 90503. 

APRIL 6 & 7, 20th Annual Fast Camel Cruise 
sponsored by the SareeaAl Jamel Four Wheel 
□rive Club, Indio, California. Box Canyon off 
Interstate 10. Includes barbecue dinner. For 
reservations write the club c/o P O.Box 526, 
Indio, California 92201, 
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Here at Pomona First Federal 

we offer you ... 




STREET 
MAPS 



one of our 
popular ten FREE 
services 

Ann! her great reason why Pomona First Federal serves nearly a hundred 
thousand Califomians. Complete up-to-date 1974 street maps of Hi-Desert and 
Coachella Valley communities — your free for the asking at any of our desert area offices 
And, of course, local area maps at all of our 14 offices, 



1/ O/ * 4 year Certificate 
/2 /O * 1000 minimum 




per annum 



ANNUAL YIEtD 
7.79% 



'3/0/ * 2'/H0 year Certificate 

I I A /O $ 1 000 minimum 

per annum ANNUAL YIELD 
6.98% 

'1/ °/ * 1-10 year Certificate 

| /2 /O $1000 minimum 

'per.nr.um A ™ YIELD 

' 3/ O/ J<e 90 day Certificate 

1 /4 /o SI 000 minimum 

'per annum ™ LYIELD 

i 1/ q/ passbook accounts 

l /A /(t S 500 minimum 

'per annum ANNUAL YIELD 



"A substantial interest penalty is required 
for early withdrawal. 



YOUR FINANCIAL FRIEND 
SINCE 1892 






Leo L, Bitterman 
Vice President 
and Regional Manager 
Yucca Valley Office 



Gerald H. Lawrence 
Assistant Vice President 
and Manager 
Palm Desert Office 



Cliff Morris 
Assistant Vice 
and Manager 
Cathedral Shopping 
Center Office 




Pomona First Federal 

SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 



Yucca Valley Office: 57271 Twentynlne Palms Kwy. at Joshua Lane Yucca VallBy, CA 92284 
Palm Desert Office: 74000 Highway 111 at Portola Avenue Palm Desert, CA 92260 
cathedral Plaza Otiice; 69-040-A Highway 111 at Date Palm Drive Cathedral City, CA 92234 

3 offices serving you in the Desert area; 14 offices in all 



